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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 





Hy) FTER balancing the books on December 31st 
and looking the first of January square in the 
face Uncle Sam has reason to be happy over 
the year’s showing in all departments. With 
the smile, however, comes a serious look in 
contemplating 1930, which opens with many 
promising prospects of budgets that are to be 
distributed freely to cover all contemplated 
improvements during the interim of what 
must inevitably be a recession in general busi- 
ness. The procedure of President Hoover in 
meeting the emergencies, following the Wall Street crash 
in stocks, is without a precedent in its scope and purpose 
of unified action to sustain 


the profits accruing from their labor. A diplomat in 
Washington said that Mr. Green’s speech was the most 
astounding revelation of the status of the American work- 
ing man. “The address of the Labor chief was much 
more effective than if he had been the head of a political 
party, arraying class against class, and utilizing the or- 
ganization of all political parties to the end of improving 
the conditions of ‘his members. A party leader could 
never have appealed to all classes so effectively as did Mr. 
Green in his radio address. He revealed the situation 
more clearly to industrial leaders than could possibly have 
been done in a conference involving the adjustment of 


any particular wage scale.” 


* * * 
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wages and work, and main- 
tain as equitable a distribu- 
tion of the prosperity of the 
country as possible during 
the time when business is 
undergoing a readjustment 
to meet the inevitable reac- 
tions. The spectacle of big 
business, little business, la- 
bor and capital, making a 
common cause looking 
towards public interest in 
general, is a new, illumi- 
nating and practical inter- 
pretation of the public wel- - 
fare clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 


* ca 


OLLOWING the radio 
speeches or proclama- 
tions of President 

Hoover, I found William 
Green, President of the 
Federation of American La- 
bor in a radio broadcasting 
room, earnestly pleading 
with the members of his or- 
ganization to keep cool and 
do their part in meeting the 
emergency. He was de- 
cisive in urging wage-earn- 
ers to look carefully after 
the investment of their sav- 
ings and made a most illu- 
minating analysis of how 
the American workman 
might hope to secure even -'= 








T was appropriate that 
former Secretary of 
State Mr. Frank B. Kel- 

logg should be discussed as 
one worthy of the Nobel 
prize in consideration of his 
work in the Peace Pact, 
which will be the basis on 
which the deliberations will 
continue in reference to a 
disarmament program that 
will make the terms of the 
pact more effective in out- 
lawing war as a policy be- 
tween all the great nations 
in the future. The approach 
of the London Conference 
in January, 1930, will mark 
an important turning point 
in the established policies 
of nations in reference to 
the document which they 
have signed, known as the 
peace pact. The question 
involving disarmament and 
defense seemed to conflict, 
but the new conditions of 
what is recognized as pre- 
paredness in modern times 
is not altogether associated 
with battleships. There is 
aviation and radio, to say 
nothing of chemical war- 
fare to deal with. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s suggestion 
that starvation of women 
and children could no 
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a larger proportion of earn- 
ings by helping to increase 





Sir Thor who has issued another challenge 
ternational Yachting Cup and talked with William H. Rankin 
by telephonic radio from the Leviathan two hundred miles at sea 


longer be a weapon of war- 
fare is proof of how for- 
ward the world has moved 
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since the cataclysm of 1914 in its definition of what con- 
stitutes warfare—if warfare there must be. 


K * * 


HEN I saw the procession of stately figures in 

black, walking in the corridors towards the Su- 

preme Court Chamber, I felt like cheering as Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes passed. Vigorous in his 88th 
year, he has helped to formulate one-third of all the de- 
cisions ever made by the Supreme Court of the United 
States since its existence. Despite this unprecedented 
record of service, he is known as the great dissenter, and 
proclaimed as the greatest constitutional lawyer on the 
bench, and yet his decisions have been so liberal that many 
conservatives accounted them inimical and dangerous to 
the country. Born in the exclusive Back Bay, Boston cir- 
cle, he has always been an outspoken friend of the work- 
ing man and the negro—an aristocrat who believes first 
in the rights of others. As a youth, he was a soldier in 
the Civil War and was wounded three times in fighting 
for the Union—shot through the head, the breast and the 
heel, and knew all the horror of army hospitals. The 
Constitution of the Union has been regarded by him as 
sacred as Holy Writ. He is the son of the poet, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the author of “The One-Hoss Shay” 
which suggests the longevity which has come to father 
and son. He was appointed to the Supreme Bench by his 
friend President Theodore Rooseyelt and has carried on 
the Rooseveltian idea in his work on the highest tribunal 
of the land. 





* bo * 


IGH up over the site of the historic old Ebbitt 
house, where William McKinley lived as a con- 
gressman, Secretary Andrew W. Mellon delivered 

a radio message covering the high points of his annual re- 





Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State, author of the 
Peace Pact 


port. He was ushered into the Gold Room studio of WRC, 
where his address was given in a nation-wide hook-up 
over the National Broadcasting Company and Associated 
Stations. With the temerity of a modest man shrinking 
from the spot-light—he sat down at the table, gave a de- 
fiant glance at the microphone—put on his glasses and 
proceeded to read from the fluttering pages. His words 
were soft-spoken and his voice well modulated, so that it 
seemed to those in the room as if he was proceeding in a 
colloquial way to tell us some good news. Good news it 
surely was, for the tax reduction announcement touched 
the pocket-books and home life of millions who were lis- 
tening in. The typewritten copy had a double space where 
there was a period. 

“That gives me a chance to stop and breath,” com- 
mented the secretary as he was preparing for the address. 
As simply as if he were talking about the weather he pro- 
ceeded to enunciate clearly, holding the riveted attention 
of the “‘auditors” in the room for twenty minutes. With- 
out the ringing applause which his words would have 
brought if his speech had been delivered to a large assem- 
bly, there was only a “brief pause” for station announce- 
ments and the regular program continued, including the 
song “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” as the secre- 
tary quaffed a draught of water and proceeded to the real 
ordeal of the evening. Escorted down the hall to the 
Green room there was a battery of motion and “sound” 
picture men to face. Attired in a simple black necktie and 
without a chance to comb his hair, the secretary took his 
place “on location” like a real trooper. Two smoking and 
dazzling sun electrics were focussed as he sat down—the 
cameraman gave the signal. Under the sputtering lights 
the secretary proceeded unperturbed while the intense 
white arc made the incandescent bulbs fade into a dimmed 
“old gold.”” Without stumbling on a word he completed 
the “sound picture” operation. 

a * a 


HEN he had finished he insisted he enjoyed the ex- 

W perience but was not conscious that the picture 
was being “took” or he would have looked up at his 
audience now and then hidden somewhere in that invisible, 
mysterious realm and reached through the steely-eyed 
“mike.” He took out one of those tiny tobacco cigars and 
smoked in peace, jokingly remarking that he now under- 
stood how people might secure an artificial sun-tan under 
such intense light—“but my complexion does not matter.” 

“But the complexion of those figures talked !”” comment- 
ed a bystander. That’s the first time I ever realized 
there was so much money left in the country.” The 
address was typical of the man—simple, direct and con- 
clusive—indicating that he knew his job. The secretary 
was interested in the mechanism of the control room and 
the new camera, as well as the sound picture machine 
wheeled into the room on rubber tires. A part of his 
historic speech follows: 

When the Treasury was established by the Act of the first 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789, it was provided that, 
among other specified duties, the Secretary of the Treasury 
should make reports to Congress on matters pertaining to his 
department. Such reports were made at irregular intervals 
but no annual report was made until it was provided in the 
Act on May 10, 1800, that a report should be made to Congress 
at the commencement of every session, “containing estimates 
of the public revenue and public expenditures and plans for 
improving or increasing the revenues.” 

In accordance with this Act, we find Secretary Gallatin in 
December 1801, submitting the first Annual Report. In it he 
estimates that for the ensuing year the revenues will amount 
to $10,500,000 dollars, of which $3,500,000 will be required for 
ordinary expenditures of the Government and that the remain- 
der can be applied in payment of interest and principal of 
the public debt. 

Today these amounts appear very small as compared with 
the amounts now required to operate the Government. As the 
country has grown in size and wealth, the volume of the public 
business has increased, so that the Treasury Report for 1929 


tin tet dee it 
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is obliged to deal with billions where the Report of 1801 was 
concerned with only a very few millions. 

But in its essentials, the last report is much like the first. 
Both have to do chiefly with such matters as receipts and ex- 
penditures, debts and taxes; and, in so far as the Treasury 
itself is concerned, it still conforms, both in its organization 
and in its method of operation, to its early traditions and in 
most important respects can show a continuity in policy from 
the time when it was first established. 

This is particularly true as regards its fundamental policy 
of keeping receipts always within expenditures, and applying 
the surplus either to tax reduction or in payment of the pub- 
lic debt. The last fiscal year has been no exception to this 
rule. 

For that year, which ended June 30, 1929, total ordinary 
receipts were $4,033,000,000 and expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts were $3,848,000,000, giving a surplus 
for the year of $185,000,000. This surplus has been applied to 
retirement of the public debt. 

During the year the gross debt was reduced from $17,604,- 
000,000 to $16,931,000,000, or a total reduction of $673,000,000. 
This latter amount was brought about by the application of 
the Sinking Fund expenditures and other receipts ear-marked 
for debt retirement and by the surplus which I have just 
referred to. 

I might add that the war debt, which reached a peak of 
$26,594,000,000 on August 31, 1919, has been reduced in the ten 
years ending August 31, 1929, to $16,805,000,000, or an average 
of nearly a billion dollars a year for the ten-year period. The 
amount of interest saved, due both to reduction of the principal 
of the debt and lowering of the average interest rate over this 
period, is about two billion dollars. 

The Government’s business is in sound condition and the 
Government itself is in position to do its part in helping the 
country to tackle and solve the problems which are ahead— 
problems which, after all, offer no insuperable difficulties to a 
people so well-equipped with all the essentials of materials, 
organization, energy and determination to carry the nation 
forward to a development whose vast proportions we are begin- 
ning only dimly to perceive. 


* * * 


OW we understand some of the changes that have 
come in life at Washington. “It is said that every 
personality suggests some sort of musical instru- 

ment and here the records reveal that more saxophones 
are now sold than violins—marking a transition and an 
explanation for some of the jazzy moaning and tinkling 
syncopation that one hears now and then in the comment 
and drift of discussions on public questions, ranging from 
the Wets wailing about Prohibition and the Prohibition- 
ists groaning as they tilt a lance for a more emphatic en- 
forcement. Habits and impressions still rule in the shift- 
ing sands of public opinion. 
K od * 


T was an inspiring sight to see four hundred leaders 

] in all sorts of business, industrial and commercial 
activities gather in the palatial hall of the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States and greet President 
Hoover in a conference concerning economic conditions. 
Each one was on his own time and expense in a willing 
mood that indicated a unity of action. The ensigns in the 
great hall fluttered as the delegates settled down with 
their cigars after breakfast to chat, as it were, with the 
Chief Executive of the nation, as he stood behind the 
microphone and talked it over. His words were carried 
to all parts of the country, so that the occasion was some- 
thing more than a Chamber of Commerce conference. 
President Butterworth presided and outlined the purpose 
of the gathering in the good old-fashioned way of the 
New England town meeting. Somehow it had the solem- 
nity of a religious gathering, although there was no 
prayer or benediction, as in the old days of New England 
forefathers on such occasions; but in the darkened light 
of the room the speakers’ rostrum with a background of 





Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, who made an 
annual report direct to the people over the radio 


tapestry and the single light glowing over the grill frame- 
work of the microphone made it seem like an altar. The 
gorgeous decorated ceiling was observed, but the addres- 
ses of Julius H. Barnes and Dr. Klein held the riveted 
attention of those who had come a long way to gather 
ideas and inspiration to be applied in their own particular 
field. There was hearty and earnest applause, but no wild 
“hurrahs” or emotional demonstration. It was strictly 
business from start to finish. The roster roll of dele- 
gates in attendance was a “who’s who” of American 
commercial life. Group meetings were held, discussing 
definite plans; but the great feature of the conference 
were the gatherings in the corridors and the hotels where 
the value and joy of acquaintance, one with another, was 
recognized as a fundamental phase of these notable get- 
together meetings that have held the balance of business 
during the times that in the old days would be called 
panics, that recur with sinister regularity every’ seven 
years, according to the traditions of trade and the science 
of economics. The immutable law of averages still pre- 
vails. 
* aK * 


N his address President Butterworth touched: on the 
condition of retail business which comes close to the 
people in bad times: 

“In time past the country store gave way to the small 
town retail store. More and better roads were built; the 
railroad, and finally the auto, came along. Improved 
transportation and communication facilities had a tre- 
mendous effect on retailing. There is not a man in this 
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audience who is not fully appreciative of the effects of 
first class transportation on the business of today. Fast 
automobiles are carrying our rural and small town people 
over fast roads to the big stores of the city. Fast trains 
thunder across the continent; planes whir overhead; and 
fast vessels cleave the ocean carrying merchandise from 
manufacturer to be distributed in Atlanta, Fort Worth or 
Denver almost as quickly as in New York and Boston. 

“All this represents one phase of the common expres- 
sion that ‘trends in distribution are changing so rapidly.’ 

“Today we have manufacturers who are wholesalers, 
retailers who are manufacturers, and wholesalers who 
manufacture. 

“‘We buy a screw driver at a radio store, socks at a cigar 
store, electric fans at a confectionery. Drug stores now 
handle only approximately two per cent drugs, the other 
ninety-eight per cent of their merchandise is that inde- 
finable commodity known as ‘miscellaneous.’ Some de- 
partment stores are employing house to house canvassers. 
Manufacturers are setting up retail outlets which are self- 
owned and self-controlled. Deposit a ten cent piece in a 
mechanical man and he delivers a cake of soap and a 
polite ‘thank you.’ In Los Angeles the speciality store 
is said to solve the problem of waiting on every person 
quickly at the critical rush hours of the day. And in New 
York the robot delivers a complete lunch during the busy 
noon hour. 


John Hays Hammond now in Brazil, surveying conditions 





“Washington enjoys an extraordinary position, it ap- 
pears to me, to cope with the irregularities that confront 
many cities and to stabilize its retail outlets. You have 
not the seasonable ups and downs of Detroit’s great auto- 
mobile industries. You have no vast textile or steel or 
any other predominant industrial activity on which your 
volume of trade depends. With thousands of government 
employees who, twice a month, receive their vouchers 
from the seven billion dollar government payroll, Wash- 
ington is in a splendid position to maintain a high stand- 
ing in its retail activities.” 

ok ok ok 


URING the December days a welcome dinner was 
D given to Honorable Alanson B. Houghton at the 
Yale Club in New York by the Commission of In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill and the Laymen’s Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. There were many friends present from 
Washington who were associated with Ambassador 
Houghton in the days he served in Congress. His career 
at the Court of St. James extending over four eventful 
years was notable in maintaining a good feeling between 
the governments. Mr. Houghton was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., and after graduating from Harvard in 1886, he 
took up post-graduate work in Berlin and Paris. Twenty 
years ago he began the manufacture of glass at Corning, 
N. Y., and made a remarkable success in the industrial 
world. As President of the Board of Religious Education 
in western New York he has been actively interested in 
the work of the Federated Churches. Hon. George W. 
Wickersham, former Attorney-General presided, and the 
tributes paid to Alanson Houghton on that evening car- 
ried an interesting reference to his busy career. 


* * * 


N a cold December day I bade the veteran world 
QO citizen John Hays Hammond goodbye as he was 
leaving for Brazil. <A trip to the uttermost parts 
of the world is all in the day’s work with John Hays 
Hammond. His experiences in South Africa during the 
Boer War, when he was scheduled to be shot, and his 
travels through Russia, Siberia and almost every part of 
the world where gold has been mined have made him one 
of the outstanding figures of his time. His son has al- 
ready proven one of the country’s most famous inventors, 
but the father continues his activities in the same ener- 
getic way as when he started from his native California 
to see the world and to know mining. He was an instruc- 
tor at Harvard, although a graduate of Yale. He has 
known intimately all the presidents since the days of Mc- 
Kinley and represented his friend and classmate, Presi- 
dent Taft, on important diplomatic missions. He has met 
nearly all of the crowned heads of the world and yet is 
counted one of the most democratic citizens of Washing- 
ton, where he lives in winter, and Gloucester, where he 
resides in summer. An intrepid traveler and construc- 
tive genius, Mr. Hammond expressed special satisfaction 
in being able to help to provide in the National Press 
Building, comfortable quarters for the Press Club at the 
Capital which includes correspondents and newspaper- 
men from all parts of the country. 


* * * 


HE opening days of the New Year checked in as 

I “1930” found Congress continuing the great vaude- 
ville features that have marked recent sessions. 

The ambition to become “headliners” in the “news” de- 
spatches is continuous. Vare metaphorically flung back to 
the voter, of the Sylvan State; the appointment uf Grundy 
as senator, gave the bloc senator an opportunity to put 
in a dramatic stunt on the floor of the Senate, with tariff 
exhibits as the “properties,” that were exempt from all 
taxation—except that of the patience of the people. If 
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Walter S. Gifford, president of the American Tel. & Tel. Co 
opened the “ship to shore” telephone service 

all this is to characterize legislative procedure we cannot 
blame the disgust of American youth of today when a 


“public career” is suggested. One of the young ladies 
from the senate gallery observed “Oh, well, the crop of 
senators must have its run of good and bad, like potatoes 
and onions—and we must expect a bad season now and 
then. How lucky it is that there is a biennial hope of 
drawing again out of the ballot box—‘a new lot.’ ” 
l tion demand that President Hoover draft a tariff 
bill and send it to Congress for passage. When 
one branch of our government falls down in the perform- 
ance of its plain duty, some other branch must function 
in its place. Congress, just closed, failed to enact a tariff 
bill at the extra session for farm relief which the Ameri- 
can people specifically requested it to do in November 
1928. President Hoover called a special session—and 
nothing was done. The temper of the American people is 
such that when they want a thing they usually get it. If 
Congress continues to fall down on its job—based on what 
I have heard throughout the country—it would not be 
surprising if the people demanded that President Hoover 
reverse the prescribed method of securing the enactment 


of legislation and require him to suggest a tariff bill and 
send it to Congress. The president is the only represen- 


* * * 


HE people of the United States may yet in despera- 


. (center) who 


"at ™ +) tative of all of the people. Members of 


a ee Congress represent districts with con- 
fed ot flicting interests, but he represents the 
| entire country. It is natural that when 
| the representatives of sections and 
| “blocs” fail to deliver what the people 
| demand, that they appeal to their own 
| representative. 
| That the president is the representa- 
tive of all of the people and that Mr. 
Hoover has turned at least one tradition 
upside down is evidenced by the fact 
that for the first time in the history of 
the United States, the president’s mes- 
sage to Congress was orally repeated to 
the people. It ceases to be an official 
edict delivered to members of Congress 
and some time later transmitted to the 
people, but by means of the national 
radio hook-up, become a colloquial chat 
on the part of the president with home 
folks and Congress “listening in.” The 
corner grocery store now gets its infor- 
mation as to what the president thinks, 
from his own lips. The psychology of 
this suggests that the president is with- 
in “speaking distance” of every citizen 
of our country. 

The chief executive is evidently in fine 
fettle to meet the problems of the times, 
fortified with more advice and counsel 
than was ever accorded a president in 
our history. With the clear eye of a 
surveyor, he is getting the actual alloca- 
tion of products and market conditions, 
co-ordinating all of the resources of the 
country toward a common purpose and 
adjusting the ever present problem of 
distribution. President Hoover has ex- 
panded the circle of his cabinet to in- 
clude every man, woman and child who 
can offer a suggestion that will make 
government serve business, rather than 
making a business of government. It is 
a strange anomaly, too, that this soft- 
voiced man should have contact with the 
people through the “loud-speaker.” 

a ok * 


HILE the price of admission to motion pictures is 
W comparatively small, it must not be forgotten that 
the time occupied by all the people in viewing mo- 
tion pictures is almost equal to all the time spent in actual 
work. If this time is wasted, motion pictures have some- 
thing to account for in the equation. Without access to 
tabulated figures or erudite conclusions reached by over- 
trained systems of questionnaires, impressions as they 
come to me from the thousands of people I have watched 
in the darkness of the silent screen or heard comment 
later on a picture the title of which they could not remem- 
ber, evidence that pictures have become a potent influence 
in national life. 





* * * 


ITH the advent of sound pictures seeking to bring 
W the silver screen closer to the suggestion of spoken 
drama behind the footlights and consummate the 
nuptials of the silent-voiced drama, a new complication 
has appeared. Habit is strong with humans. There are 
partisans of the silent drama who do not yet hail the 
talkie with enthusiasm. They feel as if they were being 
disturbed in the semi-dream time that comes when they 
slip quietly into the cloistered shadows of a movie with 
focus eyes concentrated upon a tide of swift-moving 
events. It rests the ears from the jangle of tunes which 
does not make any serious inroads upon the intellectual 
capacity of the picture pilgrim. First knowledge of things 
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usually comes to the child through pictures, lying on the 
floor, going over the picture books. Life begins and con- 
tinues and ends with a succession of pictures visible or 
imaginery so we find this lusty young industry fed by 
strips of celluloid film every day sufficient to girdle the 
earth. Pictures provide a concrete demonstration of de- 
mocracy for every human has seen or will see motion pic- 
tures some time during their existence on this stage of 
life—even the blind now have their motion pictures. 
Sometimes I wonder if pictures are not felt—more than 
seen. The snow suggests cold, the sun, heat. The world 
is still governed largely by impressions that come chiefly 
through the eye or the ear. In every country in the world, 
in every land where there are eyes to see, motion pictures 
are seen and understood, recognized as the language uni- 
versal. I have seen motion pictures in darkest Africa and 
in the old deserted cradles of civilization in Asia and in 
many countries in Europe. There is the same intentness 
in the eyes and the same emotions awakened, no matter 
what language may be spoken or what clime the picture 
is shown. The expression on the face reflecting emotions 
awakened by shimmering moving pictures on the screen 
is the same. Many distinguished men whose names are 
known the world over find a recreation in the sunset days 
by visiting picture houses as regularly and religiously as 
the church in which they were christened. 
ok ok 


HE boy or girl who is deprived of his motion picture 
money today feels that he has lost more than his 
inherent right to attend school and obtain an edu- 

cation. The magic of memories is awakened 
in pictures for in pictures we have visited 
several far-off, enchanted lands viewed 
through the eye—which has come through 
what is called the window of the soul. People 
do not discuss motion pictures as they do the 
spoken drama—perhaps because it involves 
feelings that are too intimate to be under- 
stood in words. The motion picture is essen- 
tially a pantomine of emotions suggesting the 
old Greek plays and that may be why it has 
been charged with influencing criminal acts 
and debasing deeds that are nourished in the 
silence of this secretiveness that comes in 
viewing the picture alone. 
# * k 


S simply as if he were calling a local 
A number, Walter Gifford, president of 

the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, “called up” a ship two hun- 
dred miles at sea. The ship to shore phone 
was inaugurated that day. In a few seconds 
William H. Rankin was talking with Sir 
Thomas Lipton on board the Leviathan from 
Atlantic City, concerning his challenge for 
the yachting cup which he has been seeking 
to win. The radio phone was working 
perfectly—indicating the triumph of the en- 
gineers of the Telephone Company who have 
eliminated the necessity of wires in trans- 
Atlantic telephony. There was no spectacu- 
lar demonstration, but in fact this event 
parallels that of the first message flashed over 
telegraph wires by Morse. It has brought 
the world closer together without even cables 
to suggest a bondage—but out of the wide 
expanse of ether comes a new and revolu- 
tionary method of communication between 
the humans on earth, fulfilling the early 
dreams of Marconi. With the nations of the 
earth on “speaking acquaintance” through 
this latest triumph of science, the January 
Conference in London promises much to 
clarify international understandings. 


HEN Joseph M. Dixon came to Washington as a 

congressman I heard him make some speeches 

that indicated the virility of “a comer.” Later 
when he appeared as United States Senator, this impres- 
sion was further confirmed. Visiting Montana when he 
was governor, additional evidence was furnished of the 
activities of one who conscientiously recognized the re- 
sponsibilities of public office. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of Theodore Roosevelt in the Bull Moose campaign 
and this threw him out of touch somewhat with his 
party. Now I find him Assistant Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, than whom no man is more qualified for his new 
official responsibilities. At his home in Missoula, Mon- 
tana, in close contact with that cultural educational centre 
of the state that was given the Spanish name for moun- 
tain, he represented the type of Americans who hail from 
the great open spaces, crags,and peaks of the Rockies. 
He knows his west from a first-hand experience in the 
land of ranches and deserts. It has always been a tradi- 
tion that the Secretary and officials of the Interior De- 
partment, who have charge of Uncle Sam’s extensive 
real estate holdings, should hail from a state west of 
the Mississippi. Whether it is timber, mining, oil fields, 
prairie, desert or what-not, Joe Dixon knows the land- 
scape and the people who pioneer and open up the new 
homeland area of the country. In his office in the Interior 
Department, I found him the same genial Joe Dixon, 
enthused and absorbed in his work with that hearty and 
wholesome greeting that comes from life in the West. 





Hon. Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, first Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
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Face to Face with Presidents 


Complete Script of the Popular Talks on Sunday Evenings between six and seven for National 
Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations from New York 


President of the United States to re- 
turn officially to the White House 
after a lapse of time. 

The result was sustained appreciation of 
Cleveland’s first term as president, aug- 
mented by the Mugwump Movement and the 
defection from Harrison in his own party 
ranks. All this contributed to swing Grover 
Cleveland back into the Presidency March 
4, 1893, backed by a popular majority. 

Resuming his place in the old swivel 
chair, at the White House, he greeted our 
group of newspapermen rather affably. 
Frankly, we were glad to see him back—if 
for news purposes only. It did not take him 
long to gather up the threads of the execu- 
tive work which he had left four years pre- 
vious. The voices of children behind closed 
doors gave the executive office a home at- 
mosphere, for Grover Cleveland, the bach- 
elor president in his first term, was now a 
family man and familiar with the refrain: 


(5 Presid CLEVELAND was the only 


Song—Rock-a-bye Baby, on the Tree Top” 


As Mark Twain would say, “Nearly all 
the presidents of the. United States have 
had the good judgment to choose distin- 
guished ancestors.” Grover Cleveland’s 
great grandfather, Reverend Aaron Cleve- 
land, died in the home of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Philadelphia, who little dreamed that 
he was honoring the forbear of a future 
president of the United States. 

Poor Richard wrote concerning Aaron 
Cleveland, “A gentleman of humane and 
pure disposition, indefatigable in his minis- 
try, easy and affable in his conversation, 
open and sincere in his friendships, above 
every species of meanness and dissimula- 
tion.” 

Cleveland’s father graduated from Yale in 
1824, and first settled in Windham, Con- 
necticut, moving later to Caldwell, near 
Newark, New Jersey, where Grover Cleve- 
land was born. The environment of the 
nation’s metropolis was his native habitat. 

Moving to the city of New York after his 
defeat for President in 1888, Grover Cleve- 


land resumed the practice of law, with a. 


simple sign on his office door in Williams 
Street, reading, “Grover Cleveland,” not 
even adding the words “Attorney at law.” 
He still remained the pre-eminent leader of 
the Democratic party during these four 
years of retirement, although attacked vig- 
orously as the “Stuffed Prophet of Williams 
Street” by Marse Henry Waterson of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Despite the vigorous attacks of the more 
radical element of his party and especially 
the bi-metalist group, Grover Cleveland 
maintained a firm hold on the organization 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


and was hailed as the Moses to lead the 
Democratic party back to victory in 1892. 

Cleveland’s second administration was 
confronted with almost every sort of a prob- 
lem that could be presented to a president, 
ranging from a deluge of requests for ap- 
pointments, on to the preparation of procla- 
mations that involved the possibilities of 
foreign wars, to say nothing of peppery 
messages to Congress. Every day new 
problems appeared that were met with cour- 
ageous fortitude by Grover Cleveland, ready 
at all times to face squarely all trouble cor- 
ners. The disturbing and vicious elements 
in the country seemed to focus an outburst 
of some kind against governmental author- 
ity. The National credit was threatened 
with depleted revenues necessitating gov- 
ernmental bond issue which Cleveland put 
four times aggregating $200,000,000 to 
maintain the gold standard, despite a storm 
of criticism. 

The phalanx of hungry office seekers re- 
sumed their attacks on the White House— 
not quite as bold as four years before—but 
persistent as ever. Several times I had no- 
ticed that when an allusion was made to ap- 
pointments, the genial lines in Cleveland’s 
face hardened like cold marble, and his eyes 
became steely grey—if that “by the way” 
introduction of the tabooed subject was in- 
serted, disclosing the real object of the visit, 
following the dulcet greeting phrases, adu- 
lations and promises. 

A few days after his election, Grover 
Cleveland said: “Henceforth, I must have 
no friends.” From that time he seemed to 
have two personalities, one—the old jovial 
and ever-approachable Cleveland of Buffalo 
and New York days, delighting in friendly 
intimacies. The other—an official self, stern 
and unyielding to personal impulses, al- 
though he delighted in the old friends whom 
he knew were not using their contact with 
him to curry favor and secure a federal job. 

Continuing far into the night, Grover 
Cleveland wrote many letters by hand, put- 
ting the personal punch into the long sen- 
tences. 

Soon after his second inauguration an in- 
sidious panic swept over the country, reach- 
ing almost a cyclonic fury at times. Banks 
failed and factories closed, while money re- 
treated to stockings and strong boxes. Ac- 
cording to the usual custom, the party in 
power was blamed and some Republican pa- 
pers in New York used the headlines “An- 
other bank gone Democratic,” recording the 
rapid succession of failure among the finan- 
cial institutions. 

Two months after his inauguration, Pres- 
ident Cleveland left the depressing atmo- 
sphere of Washington and journeyed to Chi- 


cago to open the Columbian Exposition, cel- 
ebrating the 400th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus. It was a year late—according to the 
1492 date, but that did not daunt the spirit 
of Chicago to have the greatest World’s 
Fair ever known in history. 

On the tour the bands played the Cleve- 
land March as the crowds gathered to give 
him a presidential ovation. 


(Band—‘“Cleveland March’’ ) 


Arriving a few days before the opening, 
he viewed the grounds—a lifeless mass of 
buildings and machinery, but seething with 
workmen. The midwestern people were 
eager to catch a glimpse of the genial Gro- 
ver in the honeymoon days of his second ad- 
ministration. He attended a Presbyterian 
church on Sunday, and the choir leader 
asked him as to his favorite hymn, which 
was sung. It was the one of the hymns in 
the book which he asked his sister to bring 
to him shortly before he passed away in 
1908. 


(Chorus—‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth’’) 


The opening day of the Exposition was 
cold and cloudy, but the great crowds gath- 
ered early to see the President. The sol- 
diers and the diplomatic corps in full re- 
galia attended the ceremonies held in the 
great Esplanade. 

The Columbian Exposition March written 
for the occasion opened the program: 


(Band—“Columbian Exposition March” ) 


An address of welcome was made by T. 
W. Palmer, Director General, before a seeth- 
ing, pushing crowd with women shrieking, 
fainting, and children crying. The Colum- 
bian guards were powerless to hold the 
crowds back, and Mr. Higginbotham, presi- 
dent of the exposition, arose and shouted 
from the platform, “For God’s sake, keep 
cool.” 

After the prayer and a poem, the orches- 
tra played Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 


(Orchestra—‘ Rienzi’ ) 


President Cleveland closed his brief ad- 
dress, which could not be heard a hundred 
feet away, with his usual long and ponder- 
ous, but significant sentences: 

“Let us hold fast to the meaning that un- 
derlies this ceremony. As by a touch, the 
machinery that gives life to this great ex- 
position is now set in motion, so at the same 
instant let our hopes and aspirations awaken 
forces which in all time to come shall influ- 
ence the welfare, the dignity and the free- 
dom of mankind.” 
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Stepping forward he touched a gold tele- 
graph key which opened the valves of the 
big steam engine in Machinery Hall. In- 
stantly the furled flags all over the grounds 
and the buildings greeted the noon time 
breezes. The torrents of water flowed from 
the MacMonnies Fountain, while the God- 
dess of Liberty, against the white back- 
ground of the peristyle seemed to smile. 
The people cheered, whistles shrieked and 
the cracked Liberty Bell brought from Phil- 
adelphia led the chorus. Out of all this 
chaos came the strains of the Hallelujah 
Chorus of one thousand voices as a musical 
Hosanna. 

The great throngs followed after the pres- 
idential party as they visited the buildings 
and Grover Cleveland used more adjectives 
that day than usual. Turning in one direc- 
tion he would exclaim “Grand,” in another 
“marvelous’”—continuing he insisted, “It 
was all incomprehensible,” to see this great 
inanimate mass spring to life under the 
magic of electricity. 

The visitors swarmed over the grounds, 
while the gondolas in the lagoons gave many 
their first glimpse of something really from 
Venice! That night the glory of Queen 
Electra was presented, while in the mir- 
rored waters was a picture of the white city 
fairyland. The “Court of Honor” brilliantly 
radiated the scenes where the huge white 
buildings of staff and mortar were outlined 
with a myriad of incandescent lights, while 
the shadows played on the gorgeous array 
of statuary groups scattered throughout the 
grounds, erected under the leadership of 
Lorado Taft. 

With a slogan of “I Will” the citizens of 
Chicago, typifying the spirit of the old fron- 
tier midwest carried through the tremen- 
dous World’s Fair project against many 
handicaps while dire failure threatened. 

An exact replica of the three caravels, the 
“Santa Maria,” “Nina” and “Pinta,” the 
names of the three vessels which Columbus 
made his epochal voyages of discovery, ap- 
peared in the laughing waters of Lake Mich- 
igan. This was a part of the historical pic- 
ture that was later to greet Infanta Eulalie 
of Spain, a descendant of Queen Isabella, 
who sacrificed her jewels to help Columbus 
make that eventful voyage. The Mexican 
National Orchestra was present and intro- 
duced “La Paloma” which still persists as 
a popular selection. 


(Solo and Orchestra—‘La Paloma’’) 


Surrounding states and cities organized 
to recruit the attendance by sending fre- 
quent excursions from home towns, until 
the total number reached twenty-eight mil- 
lion, with a climax on Columbus Day, Octo- 
ber 12, when the largest concourse of people 
ever assembled in one spot passed through 
the turnstiles. This was the anniversary 
of the great Chicago fire in 1871, and has 
been known as Columbus Day. 

Almost every country in the world and 
every state in the Union were represented 
in individual and characteristic buildings 
and exhibits. Many of the structures were 
later moved back to states as historical rel- 
ics. The parliaments of religions held at 
that time marked the high hopes for a 
world-wide religious peace, and followed 
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twenty years later by the outbreak of the 
World War. 

It may as well be confessed that the Mid- 
way Plaisance was my favorite haunt—how 
we did struggle to pronounce this imported 
French word correctly. 

The gigantic Ferris Wheel, the first in- 
troduction of weird Oriental music in the 
exhibit of “The Streets of Cairo” and the 
“Hootchie Koochie” dance (which made 
many want to hide under the seat, ashamed 
to look), attracted the attention of the 
young people, and the elders were out for 
a World Fair frolic. : 

(Orchestra—‘Streets of Cairo”) 

The quaint, colorful costumes of all the 
nations and varied languages used by the 
people present from all parts of the world 
made an impression on the people of the 
mid west, far away from the seaboard, who 
had never seen much of the inhabitants 
from these foreign lands. 

What a revelation to us boys from the 
farm was the Fine Arts Building, with a 
collection of paintings that gave us the first 
glimpse of the work of the masters. Large 
groups looked longingly and continuously at 
the painting by Thomas Hovendon entitled 
“Breaking the Home Ties.” 

My mother was with me that first day. 
As we stood before this picture, I squeezed 
her hand a little tighter and there was mist 
in my eyes as I realized that I was soon to 
leave her and break the beloved home ties. 

Then we attended a music festival where 
we met Madame Nordica, stately and beau- 
tiful. Before the concert, mother had a 
chat with Madame Nordica, concerning her 
engagement at Beyreuth the following year. 
Nordica was the first American prima donna 
to sing a Wagnerian role in German at the 
shrine of the musical genius of his age. 
This little chat led to an arrangement for 
me to make my first trip to Europe and I 
was with Madame Nordica in the hour of 
her great triumph when she sang “Elsa” in 
Lohengrin as it was never sung before, win- 
ning the enduring appreciation of Madame 
Wagner, who directed the details of the 
Wagner festival conducted by Siegfried 
Wagner, the son of the great composer. Ra- 
diant and beautiful the voice of Madame 
Nordica comes back to me today with mem- 
ories of the World’s Fair Musical Festival 
where she sang the Cooing Dove from 
Haydn’s Creation. 

(Soprano Solo—‘Cooing Dove’’) 

Although President Cleveland realized the 
political hazard of his act, having stated 
that there was nothing much worse for a 
President than “To have a Congress on his 
hands” he called an extra session in August 
to repeal the law making purchase of silver 
compulsory. This finally resulted in the 
passage of the Voorhees Act. In fact, there 
was talk of repealing the Sherman act—a 
calendar of repeals all along the line. 

After taking this decisive action, Cleve- 
land stoically submitted to a most painful 
surgical operation for the removal of a can- 
cerous ulcer in the roof of his mouth. Slip- 
ping quietly away, the operation was per- 
formed while on board a yacht in the East 
River, with great secrecy, to avoid alarm 
concerning the dangerous physical condition 
of the president. 


The Silver Act was repealed after a bitter 
struggle in which the Demoeratic party 
lines were broken, leaving Cleveland’s party 
hopelessly divided, and further trouble in 
sight occasioned by the Wilson Tariff Bill, 
which the president refused to sign, but 
permitted to become a law without his sig- 
nature. 

The cloud of Free Silver had cast its 
shadows threatening the Gold Standard of 
the United States. Bi-metalism was the 
popular subject of discussion. Coin Harvey 
with his pamphlets and blackboard exercises 
was convincing the people by simple figures 
that free silver was the only way out of 
the financial depression. The acute situa- 
tion was already bringing in its wake soup 
kitchens and dire want, amid the cry for 
jobs among millions thrown out of employ- 
ment. Smokeless chimneys stood gaunt 
specters of industrial life. 

To indicate the intensity of the feeling on 
the money question, I was accosted by a 
panic-stricken old lady on my return to 
Washington, who offered to sell me her 
greenback dollar bills for seventy-five cents 
in silver, or twenty-five cents in gold. A 
drummer nearby gave her a tiny two dollar 
and a half gold piece and received in return 
ten dollars in paper money. “Now I’m glad 
I’ve got rid of that cheap stuff. I’m for 
the gold standard,” said the old lady, with 
a sigh of relief. 

In the latter part of April, 1894, Jacob 
S. Coxey and his commonwealth army 
reached Washington. The marchers called 
themselves “The Army of the Common- 
wealth of Christ.” The advance of this 
motley aggregation of men from Massillon, 
Ohio, recruited along the way by men out of 
work, was followed the spectacular descrip- 
tions in the newspapers of the unorganized 
battalions of men marching on foot to in- 
vade the capital city of the nation in hope 
of finding some way to provide food for the 
families they had left behind. They strug- 
gled on until they reached the lawns of the 
Capitol grounds, where many ended their 
crusade in jail, having disregarded the 
signs to “keep off the grass.” 

Coxey’s slogan was to issue a half billion 
of government bonds to pay for roads and 
give the men work. The sequel to this in a 
later Congress was government appropria- 
tions reaching one hundred millions in build- 
ing good roads for one year, expended by 
Uncle Sam after the automobiles arrived. 

In May, 1894, occurred the Pullman 
Strike under the leadership of Eugene V. 
Debs. The railroads of the mid west were 
tied up for a time, but Cleveland kept them 


‘open with injunctions and Federal troops. 


This alienated many of his supporters, but 
he demanded that the United States mail 
should not be interfered with and ordered 
the United States regulars out to maintain 
order and protect property. 


One of his great struggles was in stead- 
fastly maintaining the gold standard. Al- 
though deserted by many of his appointees, 
including members of his cabinet, he was 
firm in his policy which foreshadowed the 
sound money campaign of 1896. 

Cleveland’s second cabinet was headed by 
Judge Walter Q. Gresham of Chicago, Sec- 
retary of State. He was a Republican who 
had held two Cabinet positions under Presi- 
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dent Arthur. Gresham never forgave his 
rival from Indiana, Benjamin Harrison, and 
vigorously supported Cleveland. He died in 
office and was succeeded by Olney of Massa- 
chusetts, who attested for Cleveland the 
famous Veezuela message to Congress in 
February, 1897. It was like a crash of 
thunder. Inasmuch as the British Govern- 
ment had rejected all our government 
appeals to arbitrate land disputes in South 
America, Cleveland proposed that the Un- 
ited States should decide the question and 
proceed to enforce the decision in order to 
prevent jeopardizing the spirit of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

A war panic ensued in Wall Street with 
stocks dropping in value like a falling rock, 
but arbitration followed and established a 
new era of understanding between the Brit- 
ish and American governments. 

“To be or not to be” was answered in New 
York in Cleveland’s administration by 
whether you were listed in Ward McAllis- 
ter’s famous Four Hundred. This period 
also marked the passing of the toothpick, 
the banishment of the knife in eating pie 
and the wash tub was no longer used in 
Saturday night ablutions. The family 
toothbrush took its place in the rack, the 
spoon reposed in the saucer instead of 
within the cup, while drinking tea, with the 
little finger of the right hand beautifully 
outstretched; and we could no longer blow 
bubbles in the saucer. Indeed Ward Mc- 
Allister did not live in vain. These were 
the days when “Billee Taylor” a favorite 
opera of Grover Cleveland, was all the rage 
on Broadway. 


(Solo—“All on Account of Eliza’’) 


The first president to recognize a vaca- 
tion and recreation as essential in the rou- 
tine of official life, especially outdoor sports 
—fishing and hunting, was Grover Cleve- 
land. He was ever cartooned with his old 
straw hat, with fishing rod or gun in the 
solitude of happy hunting grounds. 

While Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland 
was most popular as the White House bride 
of the first Cleveland administration, she 
was even more charming as the White 
House matron and hostess in the second ad- 
ministration. Her informal parties had the 
charm of real hospitality, for she was very 
accessible, and delighted to entertain out 
of town friends at the Executive Mansion. 
The receptions were far from formal, for 
as First Lady of the Land, she maintained 
the easy graciousness of a home-like draw- 
ing room. 

When Mrs. Cleveland made her contribu- 
tion to the Heart Throb book she sent in 
the twenty-third psalm, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want,” scrawled in the 
child’s handwriting of her little daughter 
Ruth, the first-born flower of the family, 
whose passing brought the first great sor- 
row to the Cleveland household. 

The bitter personal attacks made upon 
Cleveland and his family life are an indict- 
ment of newspaper methods of those days; 
for those who knew, it seemed tragic that 
the people should ever listen to, much less 
talk over, the gossip which was without the 
slightest foundation. 

Among the distinguished visitors of 
President Cleveland at the White House 


was Queen Lil of Hawaii, a jolly scout and 
a good-natured queen, who abdicated her 
throne to welcome the Stars and Stripes 
when Cleveland recognized the independence 
of Hawaii, August 8, 1894. She is credited 
with having written the famous song of 
Hawaii so familiar to visitors to the en- 
chanted isle of the mid Pacific, ‘““Oloha Oe.” 


(Quartet with Ukelele—“Aloha Oe’’) 


While waiting for an appointment at the 
White House one day, I chanced to meet the 
author of “America,” who also was waiting 
to make a call on Grover Cleveland, whom 
he greatly admired. Dr. Samuel B. Smith 
of Massachusetts was then eighty-six, with 
gray chin whiskers, a true type of a New 
Englander enjoying an active, ripe old age. 
In answer to my inquiry, he replied in a 
high pitched voice with a slight drawl: “I 
wrote a poem called ‘My Country ’Tis of 
Thee’ during my last year as a theological 
student at Andover Academy. We wrote 
poems then according to different meters 
from a hymn book and my poem was called 
‘America’ and was first sung at Park Street 
Church in Boston, then called ‘Brimstone 
Corner’ where orthodox pastors preached 
realistic sermons, but you know Cleveland 
is a Presbyterian.” 

While working hard in Washington, 
Cleveland did not forget the vacation days 
of fishing and hunting. I met him at the 
Chatham Bars Inn on Cape Cod and sought 
an interview. He refused—rather curtly. 
Sitting on the veranda, he called for ice 
water. I made friends with the bell boy, 
who permitted me to carry the pitcher to 
him, with lively anticipations of a big tip. 
Approaching, I let the water trickle out of 
the pitcher into his low shoes and white 
socks. He said something I cannot record. 
I didn’t smile. I was excited, but mumbled, 
“Well you said something after all.’ “Have 
you become a journalist?” I nodded meekly 
and gave him as defiant a look as I could. 
“Only a newspaper man.” 

“I'd like to drown a few of you news- 
paper cubs.” 

At the time Edward A. MacDowell took 
charge of the Music Department of Col- 
umbia University, he met Cleveland. The 
composer of the famous Woodland Sketches, 
included that little favorite “To a Wild 
Rose,” a selection that is in every pianist’s 
library. His Crusader’s Hymn was dedi- 
cated to the Mendelssohn Glee Club, New 
York, which he conducted. 


(Chorus—McDowell’s “Crusader’s Hymw’’) 


During this time Dvorak came to the 
United States, enthused with the ideals of 
the land of the free and home of the brave. 
While at the head of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, he composed the match- 
less classic, the New World Symphony, 
based on impressions of American negro 
music, which Cleveland insisted was the 
only symphony he could ever sit through 
without moving in his chair. 


(Orchestra—Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony’) 


The break in the Democratic ranks left 
Cleveland a lonely but heroic figure in the 
closing years of his administration. 

In 1896 interest was aroused as to who 


should be chosen as Republican standard 
bearer. William McKinley of Ohio and 
Thomas B. Reed of Maine were the leading 
candidates, with Levi P. Morton, formerly 
vice-president as the “favorite son” and 
candidate of New York. At this time ap- 
peared Marcus Alonzo Hanna, the iron ore 
magnate of Cleveland. He was the new 
Warwick in the field and marked the advent 
of the business man in politics. As a 
young attorney in Cleveland, McKinley had 
defeated Hanna in a lawsuit, which ulti- 
mately led to a warm, personal friendship. 
When Hanna wanted anything in business 
he financed it, and went after it by worry- 
ing the other fellow unduly; failing in this 
he bought him out or blew him out. He 
spent thousands of dollars of his own money 
in organization, having in mind the one ob- 
jective—securing the McKinley delegates 
for the Convention at St. Louis, and insisted 
upon McKinley as the logical candidate on 
a gold plank, although McKinley had looked 
with a kindly eye on bi-metalism. Hanna 
was pictured as wearing a checked suit and 
blazing with dollar signs by the cartoonist 
Homer Davenport, but he was safe in the 
saddle with control of the National Com- 
mittee and a large quota of the southern 
delegates. 

It was a stirring and eventful Republican 
National Convention in St. Louis that nom- 
inated Wm. McKinley and passed the gold 
plank. The great fight was on and excited 
groups of visitors appeared at the old Plant- 
ers and Southern hotels. When the result 
was announced there was a wild scene. 
Papers, umbrellas and hats were thrown in 
the air, and many newspaper men threw 
telegraph blanks around, cheering wildly 
as the little band of silverettes left the hall 
under the leadership of Senator Henry M. 
Teller of Colorado. 

Beside me in the press gallery sat a young 
man with smooth face and clean-cut features 
that suggested Edwin Booth in his prime. 
Attired in a black alpaca coat, with a bow 
necktie, my neighbor represented the World- 
Herald of Omaha—William Jennings Bryan. 
He was the only man who did not join in 
the demonstration. We had occupied the 
same room and [ little dreamed that his 
firm lips indicated a grim determination to 
have a silver plank in the Democratic plat- 
form in Chicago. 

In less than one month I met him again 
at the Coliseum in Chicago. When the 
Nebraska delegates marched down to their 
seats in front with bands playing, I ob- 
served my young friend William Jennings 
Bryan, also present. 

At the psychological moment in the ten- 
sion of the factional contest between eastern 
and western delegates, he was on his feet, 
his golden voice ringing out, filling the hall, 
which brought a hush to the great throng. 
He turned to Governor David B. Hill and 
Governor Russell of Massachusetts, the gold 
plank leaders, and with tone and gesture 
that electrified the audience, exclaimed, 
“We no longer entreat—we defy you!” That 
was the electric spark of a notable address 
which was climaxed with the later famous 
peroration “The Cross of Gold, the Crown 
of Thorns.” The following day, after hope- 
lessly balloting for a choice of two-thirds of 
the delegates the young “Lochinvar of the 
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A Formula tor Motion Picture Stories 
What Gen. Will H. Hays and Gov. Carl E. Milliken are doing in the Motion Picture Field— 


Transformation of novels into Motion Pictures—Increasing scope and influence of the 
silver screen as evidenced in talking pictures 


York—across Fifth Avenue within 
half a block of the busiest corner in 
the world—there is a ten-story building. 

On the eighth floor of that building I 
found Will H. Hays, president of Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., and with him Carl E. Milli- 
ken, a former governor of Maine, who is 
now secretary of that association. 

“Tell me,” I said to Mr. Milliken, “just 
what it is you and Mr. Hays do here? I 
know this is a trade association for the in- 
dustry, but what we movie-goers are inter- 
ested in is how you help make pictures bet- 
ter. The size of your business and the way 
you sell your pictures may be all very in- 
teresting, but after all what I am interested 
in is the picture, not how I get it.” 

“Ever since this Association was formed,” 
Governor Milliken said, “the producers have 
been setting up various rules and regula- 
tions regarding production. One of the first 
of these is what we call the Formula. It 
isn’t a very complex arrangement. In fact, 
it is quite simple. When a book or a play is 
offered to one of the companies, that com- 
pany naturally reads it. If the book or play 
is objectionable for any reason—if it could 
be regarded by some as salacious, or offen- 
sive from a religious angle, or if it should 
be likely to offend any race or country—the 
production heads of the company are pretty 
certain to know it. So they send it over to 
the Association and ask us to give them an 
opinion on it. We read the book or see the 
play and form our opinion, which we give 
to the company. If we agree that it isn’t 
the sort of story that would make the type 
of picture we believe the people in this coun- 
try want, we say so, and the company tells 
the author his story is not acceptable. Then 
we tell all the member companies so they 
may avoid making a mistake.” 

“But isn’t that censorship?” I asked. 

“Not at all. It’s simply good business— 
self government. Besides the action is ini- 
tiated by the company and is carried out by 
the company. We simply serve in an ad- 
visory capacity.” 

“But you do not try to pass on all books 
and plays that way, do you?” 

“Certainly not. It is only in the case of 
the doubtful ones that the Formula is neces- 
sary. 

“Hasn’t the author any appeal from such 
a decision?” I inquired. “After all, it’s his 
property and he has some rights in it.” 

“That’s taken care of in an agreement 
with the Author’s League of America,” I 
was informed. “The authors felt the same 
way about it, and they were justified in that 
belief. Many of the stories turned down 


\ CROSS from the public library in New 


had perfectly splendid dramatic situations 
which were wholly acceptable, but they had 
also other matter which was objectionable 
to our patrons. The logical step was to per- 
mit the authors to re-write their stories 
leaving out the objectionable material, but 
retaining the acceptable situations. This 
they may submit entirely as a new story to 
be judged on its own merits. The new title 





Will H. Hays 


of the new story, of course, must be changed. 
That is to prevent any misconception on the 
part of the public as to what it is getting. 
The companies do not advertise or in any 
way attempt to link the new picture with 
the one that was objectionable. The two 
stories are not the same. 


“Do you give the authors any clues about - 


what is wrong in their stories?” I asked. 
“Of course. We try to handle every such 
case individually and to be of as much help 
to everyone involved as is possible,” Gover- 
nor Milliken declared. ‘‘We are always glad 
to discuss the matters with the authors to 
see what can be done.” I mentioned a book 
which was used in motion pictures. The 
book contained several situations which I 
thought would have offended the Chinese. 
“T happen to know about that particular 
picture,” the Governor said. “There were 
several situations in it which might have 
caused some misunderstanding. There was 
a sinister Chinaman involved. We know all 
Chinamen aren’t sinister. What the pro- 
ducer did, through our association, was to 
ask the Chinese Consul General to advise us. 
The Consul General was glad to do that. He 
went over the scenario and discussed the 
various details with the director. A new 
tone was given which improved the picture 


and did full justice to the Chinese people.” 

“Is that not an unusual case?” I asked. 

“By no means. In fact it is the common 
procedure. Not long ago we had a story in- 
volving the French. In its original form it 
might have been resented. Before begin- 
ning work, we took the scenario to the 
French Government authorities in this 
country and asked them to read the manu- 
script and indicate what changes were nec- 
essary in order to conform to truth and to 
justice. They suggested certain changes, 
which did not interfere with the drama of 
the story but which added materially to the 
accuracy and which pleased everybody con- 
cerned. Another story dealt with the United 
State Customs Bureau. Advice was asked 
and obtained with highly satisfactory re- 
sults to all. You are familiar with the “The 
King of Kings’ plan. When that picture 
was being made, representatives of the 
Protestant churches, the Catholic Church 
and the Jewish faith went to Hollywood to 
advise Mr. Cecil B. DeMille. Today an au- 
thority on a certain business—a distin- 
guished statistician for one of the great Re- 
search Foundations—is enroute to Holly- 
wood to advise on another picture. We 
asked his organization to give him a leave 
of absence in order to make the trip.” 

Governor Milliken said the producers’ As- 
sociation has established in Hollywood a 
Studio Relations Committee. Jason S. Joy, 
who used to be head of the Department of 
Public Relations, is in charge of the com- 
mittee’s work. He is assisted by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, a nationally known club- 
woman. Mrs. Winter, was at one time pres- 
ident of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She is known internationally for her 
work in the interests of peace. 

That committee, the governor said, was 
formed to give daily advice to the studios. 
It has been estimated that not forty-five 
minutes have passed since it was formed 
when some studio did not solicit advice. It 
is through that committee that Mr. Hays 
passes on to the studios what constructive 
people generally are saying and thinking 
about pictures. Through it all the studios 
have access to organizations, governments, 
and individuals who can give them authori- 
tative opinions. Mr. Hays does not say to 
the directors and studio heads, “you can do 
this” and “you can’t do that.” He gives or 
gets for them the best advice available. He 
shows them the way. Many manuscripts 
are submitted in advance for a reading by 
Colonel Joy before starting production. 
Again, Governor Milliken pointed out, this 
is not censorship. It is simply editorial ad- 
vice—good business—internal government. 

I asked about the attacks that are some- 

Continued on page 184 
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A Triumph of Love and Art ina Pawn Shop 


A stirring story of the conquest of love and the triumph of an artist in a pawn shop as related by that 
master of pawn shop stories, J. Bernard Lynch 


“ MAN may be down, but never out— 
A if somebody cares,” said the pawn- 
broker. “In proof whereof is the 
painting above you on the wall, done by a 
celebrated painter and presented to me in 
grateful appreciation for services rendered. 
And this genius, at the most eventful period 
of his career, was compelled, by force of cir- 
cumstances, to paint one of his well-known 
pictures in my back room.” 

“Sounds improbable,” I replied. “Of all 
places, why should an artist choose the 
pawnshop atmosphere in which to do his 
best work?” 

“Perhaps,” with a grim smile, “because 
there is truth in the adage, ‘any port in a 
storm’ and one isn’t apt to be too particular 
when riding three sheets in the wind. And 
this is a pretty safe harbor, though it be a 
sordid one.” 

Harold Browning, to use the name he 
gave me, was drinking the dregs in the cup 
of misfortune when we first met—(the 
pawnbroker is speaking). His clothes were 
wet clear through with cold, penetrating 
Spring rain. His hair, in wild disorder 
from neglect and damp, intensified the 
drawn, painful lines of his thin, unshaven 
face. 

He laid a bundle on the counter and then 
hurried to the radiator to warm himself. 

“Pardon me,” he said apologetically in the 
quiet, even tones that distinguish a gentle- 
man, though he be in rags. “I’m cold and 
feeling ill.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Cold—and the re- 
action from too much nerve tonic.” 

He straightened at that, as if I had dis- 
covered a secret he thought secure. Then, 
with a dignity grotesquely at odds with his 
shabby attire, he said brusquely, “I am an 
artist and would like to sell these paint- 
ings.” 

I studied him for two reasons—to indite 
a description in the book of record kept for 
police reference, and because he amused me. 
His eyes, I noted, were sunken and blood- 
shot, and while he waited in what he in- 
tended to register as austere silence, he 
sought vainly to repress the palsy that 
shook his emaciated frame. 

I know art. I, too, have been an artist. 
The paintings, two in number, evidenced 
wonderful imagination and skillful execu- 
tion. 

“Not bad,” I admitted, “but why come to 


me? The art stores would pay you much 
more.” 
“Oh, the art stores!” he exclaimed 


sharply, “they want everything on consign- 

ment. I must eat, get room rent and—” 
“Raise the price of a drink to steady dis- 

traught nerves,” I finished for him. 


“Yes,” he faltered. “Give me something, 
and quickly.” 4 

I might have bought the paintings for 
three dollars. I gave him four to ease my 
conscience. After all, he was another Poor 
Richard, riding the bumps. Before I com- 
pleted writing his name and address, he 
was gone. 

Further examination of the paintings, 
which were in oil, convinced me I had 
bought wisely. They were rural scenes, 
good art, very impressive, and in each one 
very significant features stood out. A girl 
showed in both paintings, the arrangement 
being such that one saw face only, not fig- 
ure. A face clear cut and wholesome-look- 
ing, under a wealth of long, lustrous hair, 
black as midnight. But it was the eyes that 
held you, big and brown, the sort that weave 
a spell over idle fancy. Eyes that, I dare 
say, in the last analysis, would have made 
any painting of the Madonna a masterpiece. 

Next morning I placed the paintings in 
the window, marked $10. An hour later a 
tall, beautiful blonde lady, exquisitely tail- 
ored, came in, asked to see the paintings 
and apparently satisfying herself that the 
signature was authentic, paid the price and 
without any comment, hurried out. 

It was five days later before the artist re- 
turned. This time he fairly dragged him- 
self across the threshold—a sorry spectacle 
indeed. He was thinner than before, drawn 
and ashen of countenance. A furtive light 
gleamed in his bloodshot eyes, and even his 
voice had grown tremulous. 

“Did you sell the others? Will you please 
buy these? I’m sick, mentally and other- 
wise—and tired of it all.” 

He looked it, but knowing the symptoms 
and guessing the ailment I reserved my in- 
terest for the pictures. “I have troubles of 
my own,” I remarked. Then, after a casual 
glance at the offerings, “six dollars.” 

He grabbed the money and staggered out 
of the door. 

These paintings depicted city life. They 
were tragic subjects, well done, and in each 
showed the familiar face of the girl of the 
other pictures—the same saintly eyes that 
seemed to follow you everywhere. 

“Either that fellow has a weird trick of 
technique,” I said to myself, “or else those 
eyes mean—well, if I have read the signs 
rightly that artist will not be able to come 
back—there won’t be any more pictures.” 
So I marked them $15 and placed them in 
the window. 

The very next day the blonde beauty vis- 
ited me and paid the price without demur- 
ring. As before her words were few and 
carefully chosen. Imagination in this at- 
mosphere soars to heights generally un- 


known. Was the blonde lady more than or- 
dinarily interested in the artist, or merely 
appreciative of his technique? It could 
hardly be the first; the dominant image of 
all four pictures had been as dark as she 
was light. 

Blondes and bleachies have been the sub- 
ject of song, story and ribald jest. They 
are considered irresponsible sisters, who, if 
you believe rumor, have a lot to answer for. 
But my blonde customer seemed too well 
balanced to upset anyone or disturb the 
equilibrium. 

Three weeks passed and true to my sur- 
mise, the artist failed to appear. During 
this interval I thought I recognized the 
blonde lady more than a dozen times looking 
for more offerings in the windows. “To all 
things an end—even misguided genius,” I 
reflected. 

One day a little girl brought me a note. 


Dear Mr. Pawnbroker:— 

Come to this address not later than seven 
this evening if you will buy all my paintings 
at a big sacrifice, to satisfy my only debtor, 
the landlady. The doctor tells me tomorrow 
will be too late. 


HAROLD BROWNING. 


The address given was a wretched section 
of the city. I found him in a bare, cheer- 
less room, lying inert and helpless in bed. 
A glance sufficed to show me he was cling- 
ing to this mortal coil by only the thin 
thread of sheer will power. 


“Pardon the upset of the room,” he said, 
apologetically.. “It is my fault. The land- 
lady did not want to disturb me. She has 
been good, I owe her twenty dollars, and all 
the paintings in this room are yours if you 
will pay her that amount.” His voice was 
barely a whisper, every word represented 
an effort. I turned to view the collection. 
There were thirty of ’em, odds and ends, 
products of a disordered fancy, mere daubs 
done hurriedly with a hand that either had 
lost its cunning, or lacked the right incen- 
tive. Pot-boilers, bastards of art, all of ’em, 
from which the raucous voice of commerce 
shrieked derisively. Yet there was a slight 
measure of comfort in that the girl of the 
other pictures—she with the celestial eyes 
—did not appear in any of them. 


After my survey I turned indignantly to 
tell him the collection, to me, was worthless 
at any price. My wrath spent itself when 
I noted he had lapsed into unconsciousness 
and seemed to be scarcely breathing. A 
slight chill came over me and I experienced 
the feeling that the eyes of one unseen were 
upon me. Everything had grown still. 
“Why,” I felt like screaming, “doesn’t he 
breathe louder? Surely—” 
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My glance traveled towards the shabby 
bureau and was there riveted to a miniature 
painting which was strangely out of place 
in that God-forsaken room—a portrait of 
the girl with the sweet, kindly face, the 
wondrously dark hair, the eyes that verily 
flashed a sermon. 

Impelled by a force I know not how to 
explain, I moved closer. How well, I mused, 
he knew how to instill life and spiritual ap- 
peal into an inanimate bit of canvas. The 
eyes seemed to sweep the bed compassion- 
ately, then came back to me with wistful, 
gentle reproach. 

The spell of fascination was broken by a 
gentle knock. 

“It’s the landlady,” came a whisper. “I 
have no money to have the prescription 
filled and the doctor said—” 

“Come in, for God’s sake, come on!” I 
fairly screamed. “Here is thirty dollars for 
the pictures, twenty for your bill, and ten 
for—incidentals.” 

She took the money and went out, and 
then, with feverish haste, I gathered the 
collection of paintings into one huge bundle 
and made ready to leave. A moan from the 
bed, and I paused in my wild flight for the 
door. He had regained consciousness and 
with a great effort had raised himself to his 
elbows. 

“Will you buy the sketches?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Yes. I have paid the landlady.” 

“It is mighty splendid of you to come 
here and do this for me. There have been 
so many disappointments! Before you go 
would you mind passing me the little paint- 
ing on the dresser?” 

I hastened to obey his plea, and to make 
him comfortable, propped him up with the 
pillows. 

“Tt’s a painted portrait of Faith, my pal,” 
he confided. “Mighty pretty little lady, 
don’t you think?” 

I nodded. 

“Good, too, and generous; perhaps too un- 
selfish,” he went on, in a strained voice. 
“Doctor said she had a wasting disease— 
then she begged I see her no more. Didn’t 
want me to suffer, me suffer, mind you! to 
see the ravages the ruthless hand would 
place upon her. I must try and remember 
her as she was. Have you ever taken leave 
of a very near and dear friend and said 
goodbye, knowing in your heart you will 
never meet again? If you have, you can 
understand. 

“TI guess real happiness comes from mak- 
ing other people happy; happiness, indeed, 
was born a twin. Somehow, I wasn’t able 
to go it alone. I found myself stumbling 
blindly at every new turning. Something 
awfully weak about the urge. Memory, like 
a sword, pierced me during every waking 
moment. And then, doing what others have 
done- when they have striven, vainly, to 
forget.” 

He reached forward and grasped the pic- 
ture, then murmured, “Faith, oh Faith, I 
have failed—failed miserably!” 

His voice had trailed off into an almost 
inaudible whisper as he sank back against 
the pillows, again unconscious. Waiting 
long enough to satisfy myself that a faint 
blush burned in the thin cheeks, I called the 
landlady, and left. 


It was a relief to feel the cool night air 
on my face and collect my scattered wits. 

Well, it was a sad enough case and I had 
allowed my business judgment to be influ- 
enced by sympathy. Yes, even pawnbrokers 
take occasional flyers in sentiment. But it 
is by no means behavior suitable to a Shy- 
lock. His sorry plight invaded my dreams 
like a nightmare, and next morning, in an 
effort to forget, I placed a few of the pic- 
tures in the window without price mark, 
but with the information, “More by the 
same artist inside.” 

I reckoned that these feeble efforts at art 
would fail to attract her, but in this I was 
wrong. Towards noon I saw her staring in 
the window at the paintings, and in another 
moment she was inside. 

“How many of those—those paintings 
have you got?” she asked in a tone that 
seemed almost a reproach. 

“Just thirty,” I replied. 

“How much for the lot?” 

“Is fifty dollars too much?” I asked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“No, I'll take them. Here’s your money.” 

When she tendered the money I made 
haste to gather the daubs together in one 
bundle. 

“Don’t bother to wrap them up. Bring 
out your scissors and slash them to bits 
while I look on.” 

“But—” I began, protestingly. 

“Do as I ask,” she commanded, “or I shall 
request you to refund my money.” 

Reluctantly I complied, and as I warmed 
to the task I saw her lips purse scornfully 
and then I heard murmurs of sharp re- 
proval—“Shame on you, Donald! Shame on 
you!” 

Waiting only long enough to make sure 
the paintings were destroyed beyond any 
hope of restoration, she nodded a stiff “I 
thank you,” and marched haughtily out. 

Another mystery never to be explained, I 
reflected. Mine is a business that must, 
necessarily, thrive on the misfortunes of 
others, but with me it has developed no mor- 
bid tendencies. “Cumulative mystifications 
of sinister interpretation are all around 
me,” I reflected, “yet what does it matter? 
I have retrieved my wild investment in 
those crude sketches, and with a decent 
profit, besides.” 

Perhaps I would have forgotten the ar- 
tist and his fate were it not for the glimpses 
of the blonde lady, who came at intervals 
of every two or three days to look expec- 
tantly in my window. 

One week followed another until I counted 
five since that distressing visit to the artist. 
Then I noted with some interest that the 
blonde vision was stopping twice daily, the 
haunting face pressed against the glass, her 
eyes anxiously searching amongst the ar- 
ticles on display, hopefully, as she may have 
thought, but, as I knew, hopelessly. 

The unexpected happened one evening as 
I was making ready to close the shop. I 
had left the door open to exchange the 
heavily-laden atmosphere for a breath of 
air that held more than a promise of an 
early summer. Absorbed in completing my 
daily police report, I was startled by a whis- 
pered greeting in my ear and turned to find 
the artist standing before me. 

In utter, astonishment I paused, pen in 


“All he had.” 
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hand, to take a second look. Yes, it was 
actually he in the flesh, what little there was 
of it, a glad-to-be-alive smile on his peaked 
features, but a mere shadow of his former 
self. He leaned heavily on a cane and also 
against the counter for support. 

“Lord, man,” I gasped, “I thought you 
were—” 

“Dead,” he supplemented. “It has been 
nearly that. The landlady helped to pull me 
through, good old soul. I am better, much 
better,” he lied, cheerfully. 


I reached for a chair and helped him into 
it, and then, to get a firmer grip on my own 
nerves, I walked towards the window. I 
was gazing into the street and its unending 
stream of traffic, when I became conscious 
of a face peering in—the face of the blonde 
lady. The supercilious tilt of her pretty 
chin was not in evidence, and gone was the 
arrogant expression I knew so well. In 
their place were abject humility, heartfelt 
sympathy and poignant sorrow. And the 
eyes that strove, vainly, to catch a glimpse 
of the man inside, were glistening and wet. 

Suddenly aware I was now staring at her, 
she turned quickly and in a moment was 
lost to sight in the passing throng. 

I made my way back to the man on the 
chair, feeling reasonably certain she had 
seen him as he entered, and that the fleeting 
glance was what had melted her. And well 
it might. He was truly a wreck in every- 
thing except the will to carry on; a veritable 
ghost wavering doubtfully between the in- 
finite and a material world. 

“What are your plans?” I asked, feeling 
that I could admire the kind of courage that 
found precious little sustenance, even in 
hope. 

“To make another try,” he answered, with 
spirit. “To do something worth while.” 

“You need money for that,” I reminded 
him. “Have you any collateral on which I 
could make you a loan?” 

“Only—” he hesitated, and the crimson 
on his cheek flared higher—“only the little 
painting of her!” 

“With me it’s good for the loan of a round 
hundred, to be paid only in sums necessary 
for immediate needs. To make that invest- 
ment secure you will make that special 
effort in my back room—I to furnish canvas 
and paints. You are to try for the exhibi- 
tion prize in November and do something 
worthy of a memory you treasure. But any 
attempt to mix bootleg illusion with the 
effort and I’ll kick you into the street. Do 
you agree?” 

His eyes were raised to mine searchingly, 
then he reluctantly passed me the miniature 
and reaching forward pressed his thin, 
nerve-racked fingers into mine. 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Then here is twenty on account. Take 
it and give that landlady of yours some- 
thing. Come round in a few days and 
everything will be ready.” He arose from 
the chair, flashed me a grateful glance and 
limped hurriedly to the door. 

I was still a pawnbroker, you understand, 
with an eye to business. I felt reasonably 
sure that the blonde lady would gladly pay 
a hundred for this exquisite miniature, and 
the interest besides. 

The little room where I stored lapsed 
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pledges was cleared, outfitted and ready for 
him when he returned two days later. 

“I have a wonderful idea,” he told me, 
“and am anxious to begin.” I led him to 
the room and he locked himself in. Each 
day thereafter he labored from early morn- 
ing up to the hour for closing my shop. He 
had exacted from me the promise that I 
would not try to see the effort, nor even to 
enter the room until the painting was com- 
pleted. 

But as the days grew into weeks and the 
weeks into months, I had an apprehension 
that the painting would never be finished. 
This fear developed when I saw he grew 
more emaciated, and that except for the 
strange fire that burned in his eyes and the 
crimson flush on his otherwise white cheeks, 
he was a wraith, consuming his last vestige 
of strength in the seething cauldron of 
imagination. Tragedy stalked his presence, 
and in the tense silence of that little room 
there was waged a contest between the grim 
spectre and one who, heart hungry and 
world weary, was making a supreme effort. 
Of the lunches I prepared for my own noon- 
ing and proffered to him, daily, he ate 
sparingly. He had no craving for food, but 
another craving never to be appeased. 

Two months elapsed and I was now dis- 
tressed because the blonde lady had not put 
in an appearance. Life’s little dramas are 
around us, everywhere, and this one being 
enacted in my midst, seemed to be moving 
rapidly to a tragic ending. If fate had de- 
creed I must play a part, I thought, I would 
play it well. When he came from the little 
room that evening, worn and haggard, ex- 
treme weariness the net result of nine 
long hours of uninterrupted and feverish 
effort, I grew alarmed. The night and the 
room were fairly cool, yet beads of per- 
spiration stood like welts on his forehead. 
A tremor shook his frame, and flames 
fairly danced in the sunken eyes and 
painted crimson circles on the protruding 
cheek bones. 

“See here,” 
overdoing it.” 

“IT am keeping my promise,” he answered, 
doggedly. 

“You’re keeping it too dam well to suit 
me,” I remonstrated. “I’m not in the 
undertaking business and if you don’t take 
a day of rest you’ll be flatter ’n a pan cake. 
What’s the terrific rush, anyway? You’re 
spending my money!” 

“Yes,” he answered humbly, adding, “it’s 
almost finished. 
shadings to work out, with deeper lights 
and shadows for the eyes to make them 
plead and exact from fame, at least, a 
tribute.” 

“Fool,” I challenged. “You speak of 
fame as if it waited round the corner; your 
brush and paint the magic to bring it 
across the pawnshop threshold. In itself 
an empty thing, an illusion and a rainbow, 
and only to be found at the end of a trail 
both long and wearisome. And, after all, 
of what avail without someone to share it 
with?” 

I stopped. That last thrust had achieved 
its purpose. He had slumped forward in 
his chair, his head bowed under the sway 
of my grim reasoning, despair displacing 
the weird fire in his eyes. I had broken 


I said severely, “You’re 
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the tension that would have unnerved him; 
had blanketed the fire that threatened 
destruction. 

“Now go home and sleep,” I told him. 
“Stay in bed all day tomorrow, and come 
round the day after and finish your work 
in a rational sort of way.” 

Listlessly he arose, with the hurt air 
of a child from whom a new toy has been 
rudely snatched, and departed without the 
usual “Good night.” 

There were other drastic measures to 
employ to satisfy my own conscience that 
I had played my part well. After a night 
of deliberation, trying to figure out what 
fate held in the balance, I decided upon my 
plan. I made a place in my window, and, 
where it could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of even the casual eye, I placed the 
miniature of the girl. 

“Now, Miss Blonde Lady, as elusive and 
mysterious as you may be, this little offer- 
ing, I am sure, will bring you in and make 
you talk.” 

The hours dragged slowly up until noon. 
Twenty requests had come from prospective 
customers to examine the picture and to 
ask the price. These requests were denied 
and, almost angrily, I had told them all it 
was not for sale. 

She came at dusk. Her face pressed 
against the pane, she moved nervously 
from side to side to get a better view of 
the miniature. Her expression of surprise 
turned to horror, and in a brief time she 
was tapping on the counter to get my 
attention. I turned my back deliberately to 
switch on the window lights and incident- 
ally to remove the little painting. 

“That painting,” she gasped, as I came 
towards her, “is it for sale?” 

“No,” I answered calmly, “it is not.” 

“Has it been pawned?” 

“Well, not exactly,” I parried. “I have 
been appointed its custodian until—” 

“Then how dare you—how dare you place 
it in the window?” 

Her words were spirited, her eyes flashed 
indignation. 

“Lady,” I began, apologetically, “I had 
placed that portrait to bring you here to 
tell you that he is near the end, the com- 
pletion of a picture he has been at work 
on for many months, and also the end, I 
fear, of his physical resource to complete 
the final touches. If you know his friends 
would you—” 

Her fingers were plucking at my sleeve, 
her questions voiced in anxious tones, as 
her eyes searched mine in grave concern. 
“Tell me, will he pull through? Is he 
strong enough to finish the painting? When 
will it be finished? Is he here now, or is 
he likely to come in while I am here?” 
Her eyes swept the store apprehensively. 

“He is taking an enforced holiday.” I 
reassured her. “I thought it best. If the 
picture is ready to show Friday evening at 
seven I can arrange to have you see it. I 
will tell him a friend—” 

“No, not that,” she protested. “It 
would not do. Perhaps there is a place 
from where I may look on without being 
seen.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “I have it. The 
closet in the room where he is painting. 
It is dark, with a portiere over the door.” 


“Just the place,” she assented, when I 
had shown her the room and the closet. 
“Someone,” she then told me, in a final 
burst of confidence, “will be wishing whole- 
heartedly. that the picture shall not prove 
another disappointment and that his 
strength may endure. It was that some- 
one’s money which paid for the paintings 
I purchased and those I had you destroy; 
whose missionary I have been to watch 
and do what I could without his knowing. 
Just a little service for a friend, because 
she could not come.” 

“He is striving hard,” I testified, “and 
fighting grimly.” 

“She, too, has been fighting against odds 
frightfully heavy, and now she is—” her 
voice faltered, but in a moment she went 
on, “we cannot tell him now. It was her 
wish.” 

Then, “I must go,” she said. “Friday 
evening at seven I shall return. I'll depend 
on you to take the necessary precautions.” 

I nodded and responded weakly to her 
softly spoken “Farewell.” 

My good intentions had gone for naught 
except to elicit more disquieting news. 
Success, in any measure, would mean 
nothing to him now. With all my vaunted 
equanimity I dreaded the coming of morn- 
ing, and he who it seemed had precious 
little to keep on striving for. 

The eventful day began quietly. He came 
in with a cheery “Good morning,” accom- 
panied by a wistful smile. There was ill- 
concealed impatience in his manner, but I 
was not so easily cajoled, because the fire 
again danced dangerously in his eyes and 
illumined the red patches on his cheek. He 
made a painfully obvious attempt to con- 
vince me of his fitness, as he limped his way 
past me into the little room. 

Time wore away much as usual, until 
early evening, when again I felt my senses 
quickening under the stifling weight of this 
atmosphere, burdened with sinister fore- 
bodings. I opened the door to admit the 
sustaining breath of early summer, with 
its clean smells and hints of fresh hopes. 
Glancing at the clock I noted with some mis- 
giving that the hands pointed to 6.30. It 
was past the hour for my supper, but I felt 
no desire to eat. Would the picture be 
finished in time for her to see? Perhaps 
the strain of making those finishing 
touches would prove too much. Perhaps— 

I tiptoed back to the door of the little 
room and listened with a growing anxiety. 
Everything seemed strangely quiet. I could 
not detect even the sound of breathing. 
The suspense, self created, was maddening. 
I did not want to disturb him now, but the 
uncertainty developed an urge to knock on 
the door. For what purpose was he so 
quiet? It was time for him to go to supper, 
anyway. 

Then, as if some unseen influence had 
divined my thoughts, the door was thrown 
open with a bang by Browning, who stood, 
his eyes fairly popping, while he shouted, 
“It’s finished! Do you hear? It’s fin- 
ished!” 

“Well, what of it?” I answered with an 
attempt at the indifference which I did not 
feel. “After all, it’s only a painting, and no 
one has passed judgment on it yet.” 

“But you do not understand,” he thrilled. 
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“T have succeeded in perfecting a wonder- 
ful trick of technique. I—” 

“Rubbish!” I said dispassionately. “Go 
out and yet your supper. Do not come back 
until 7.10. Then I’ll take a look and tell 
you if the thing has any merit.” 

He went reluctantly, and, I felt sure, 
with no intention of partaking of food. 

I looked at the clock again. The hands 
registered five minutes of the hour. The 
seconds were being ticked off with aggra- 
vating slowness. Now the hour hand 
pointed and I saw the blonde lady, heavily 
veiled, crossing the threshold. Shé passed, 
mumbling something. Was it “Good even- 
ing,” or a warning not to betray her pres- 
ence? I could not tell which. I walked 
to the window and nervously awaited his 
coming. I was gazing abstractedly off into 
space and trying to restore my peace of 
mind by the thought that the mystery and 
anxiety of months would soon be at an end. 

Through the haze there came to my ears 
an imperative tapping on the showcase and 
a strange voice calling. The door was open, 
but I had heard no one enter. I turned 
quickly and saw that my customer was an 
odd looking creature, a little old lady, 
wrinkled and wizened, while upon her 
stooped shoulders the burden of years had 
made their wretched impress. 

I took my position in the cage and gave 
a questioning glance. She did not speak, 
but continued to stare up at me curiously 
from under the mass of matted hair that 
fell in straggling wisps about her face. A 
witch, she seemed, ‘who plus broom might 
have made any Halloween festival complete, 
from whom, in days of youth, I would have 
fled affrightedly. 

“What can I do for you, 
asked. 

“A loan, sir, a loan quickly on this,” she 
cackled, and handed me a ring. It was an 
old marriage ring that looked like gold, 
but one had to be sure. I turned my back 
and took down acid and scales. Satisfied, 
I turned to her again. 

She was gone. Had disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the ghosts of the pawnshop 
had spirited her away. I rubbed my eyes 
and looked again. No sign of her was in 
evidence. My search behind the clothing 
that lined the walls availed nothing. I 
rushed to the little room—the blonde lady, 
with her fingers pressed to her lips, was 
standing just inside the closet door. I 
dashed to the street and scanned the crowd, 
but that not easily forgotten figure was 
not to be seen. I tried to satisfy myself 
with the thought that she was old, perhaps 
queer, and that during a moment of abber- 
ration she had wandered to some nearby 
store. I came back to my desk to examine 
the ring again, as if it, too, might have 
dissolved itself into space. It was solid 
and substantial enough—a heavy band of 
gold that had seen many years of service. 
I guessed that the near presence of that 
artist had infected me with his malady of 
over-wrought nerves. A sprightly cuckoo 
in a clock that had been left in pawn was 
making the belated announcement that it 
was seven o'clock. I wiped the perspira- 
tion from my forehead. My eyes were on 
the doorway, hoping for, yet somehow 
dreading his coming. 


madam?” I 


However, I regained my composure some- 
what as I saw him enter. Stopping only 
long enough to lock the door and draw the 
shade, I followed him into the little room. 
A subdued light was burning above the 
easel, whereon rested the painting, con- 
cealed by white drapery. All other lights 
in the room had been extinguished. Com- 
manding me to stand back, that I might 
view the work for the best effect, he took 
his place proudly beside the canvas. His 
hand reached quickly for the string that 
would draw the covering. 

“Now look,” he shouted. 
me if I have failed!” 

The fire was again dancing dangerously, 
as with a sudden movement the curtain 
was drawn back, revealing the painting, the 
effort into which he had put his all. 

As I remember it, the general effect 
from the first view was startling, and as 
my eyes followed the delicate tracings and 
the warm colors so skilfully blended, my 
wonder and delight grew apace. This was 
realism indeed, a thing throbbing with ani- 
mation and life. Withal, it was tender and 
wistful in its subtle expression, and, of 
course, the image of the girl who could not 
come. 

It was art, but the art born of anguish 
and sorrow, the expression of a broken 
and a hungry heart, a bridge of yearning 
across the wide chasm. Life and loveli- 
ness shone in the face. A story was re- 
vealed in the pathetic droop of the pretty 
mouth, in the rounded cheek, the perfectly 
moulded chin, the exquisite throat ala- 
baster white against the sheen of raven hair 
which fell like a saintly garment over the 
frail shoulders so fearlessly exposed. 

Perfecting of that amazing trick of 
technique was in the eyes that burned like 
celestial fires, eyes that seemed to look one 
through and search out the innermost 
secrets of the heart, gently reproving, but 
divinely patient. Yes, in the eyes in which 
one could read tragedy, pathos, and above 
all the dominating light of faith, he had 
truly achieved a miracle. 

The picture was that of a girl in flowing 
white robes, her face upturned to a heaven 
of anticipation, while at her feet in shadowy 
silhouettes fanciful figures of greed, aver- 
ice, illness, skepticism, all grim spectres of 
a material world, tore at her robe, striving 
vainly to drag her down. 

Above the signature he had painted in 
his title. It was— 

“Faith!” I gasped. “The winner of the 
grand award? This was the work of the 
celebrated artist, Donald Keats?” 

The pawnbroker nodded, with the glow of 
one who has yet greater revelations to make. 

How long I stood gazing in silent won- 
der at that picture, he resumed, I do not 
know. The voice of Keats, like a voice from 
another world, was ringing in my ears. 
“Tell me—tell me now! Have I failed 
again?” 

“Calm yourself,” I finally managed to say. 
“It is better than I had hoped. I dare 
say the best you have ever done.” 

I saw the tense, anxious lines give way 
to a fleeting smile, as he moved towards 
the painting. There is something pecul- 
iarly pathetic in the tears of a man, utterly 
broken, hopeless, and who, blinded by 


“Look and tell 





despair, sees no path out of his wilderness 
of woe. Seemingly oblivious of my pres- 
ence, Keats was now bowed in sorrow be- 
fore the picture, and sobbing, “Faith, oh, 
Faith!” The reaction I had dreaded had 
set in and I feared for his mind in the 
ordeal soon to come. 

Would the blonde lady appear from be- 
hind the curtain? Would she have a mes- 
sage? Each new paroxysm of grief was 
almost rending the thin frame, as he kept 
calling, “Faith, Faith!” 

Then out of the darkness, richly vibrant, 
to me, in an hallucination composed of 
cumulative mystifications and their sinister 
interpretations, came an answering voice, 
“Yes, dear, I’m coming.” 

I saw him turn instantly, his figure now 
erect and rigid, his eyes questioning, but 
flashing hopefully as they strove to pierce 
the shadows. I heard the sound of the 
closet curtain being drawn back and could 
vaguely discern a figure emerging. It 
moved towards the little circle of light and 
I fairly gasped in wonderment. It was the 
bent form of the little old lady who had dis- 
appeared. With the silent tread of a 
phantom she reached the painting and stood 
gazing up at it. Then the bent form 
straightened and she was on her knees, her 
eyes uplifted, as she said, “For these 
presents, oh Lord, we thank Thee!” 

Next she arose slowly, when the drab 
garments and matted gray hair fell in a 
murky puddle at her feet. From the 
metamorphosis emerged a trim figure, 
draped in white, the dark tendrils of her 
unloosened hair forming a glorious frame 
to her face of wondrous beauty. In her eyes 
gleamed a wealth of love and tenderness, 
while her arms outstretched caressingly 
towards him as she said, “Donald, it is I— 
Faith. I’m sorry I could not come before.’ 


I saw the veins bulge blue on his fore- 
head, as he stared for a moment, perplexed 
at the living image beside the painting. 
Then, with a great cry of understanding, 
he staggered forward into her arms. The 
flood-gates of long-pent-up grief were 
opened wide and in the exhausting deluge 
he slipped weakly to the floor. In an in- 
stant she was kneeling beside him and with 
wee, slim fingers was soothing the drawn 
lines on the seamed forehead and like a 
little mother was speaking words of com- 
fort and cheer. 


I turned my head and saw the blond 


lady—late emissary in the service of a 


friend—standing partly in the shadow. 
That she, too, had been paying tribute 
was evidenced by glistening eyes and tear 
trails on her cheeks. She flashed me a sig- 
nal which I easily interpreted, and together 
we moved quietly towards the door. At 
the threshold I paused to hear the beautiful 
thoughts Faith, so blessed with infinite 
wisdom, was breathing fervently into his 
ear. Just the sort of thing, I reckoned, 
one might expect from her. 

“Donald, dear, to understand, we must 
live, love and suffer; into every life a little 
rain must fall. To achieve the heights one 
must first sound the depths of woe and 
suffering. The acid of pain and anguish 
is the divine process by which is proven 
the gold in human metal. It is so written.” 
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A Vendetta of the Hills 


A graphic story of California in which the romantic past is welded to more prosaic days in a stirring 
and exciting plot that harks back to the time of the wild and woolly West when wrong 
was liable not to be legally punished, but relentlessly avenged 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 


been woven a-wWeb of eircumstantial 
evidence that? ag his rial 
had convinced “Mest Me of his guilt. 
Only a few tried friends who absolutély re- 
fused to bejieve him capable of shooting down 
an unarntéd man from@fnbush clung to their 
faith thatthe had had nothing to do with the 
sleyifle of yodng Marshall Thurston. Among 
the genes ii fhe only question in dis- 
“eussion was r the jury were likely to 
circumstances and, should 
risoner come to be spared, 
be his sentence. 


iton had lavished money with a 
¥ toward securing every possible 
piece’ of testimony in support of the prose- 
cution, and before his return home even the 
cautions New York lawyer, Mr. Hawkins, 
had jadmitted that /the case against Wil- 
loyghby appeared to be conclusive. It was 


A\ teen Dick, Willoughby there had 











e- only a matter of a few weeks now when 


1 


Thurston would be leaving the district. 

J Already San Antonio Rancho was in posses- 
sion of the syndicate; their foreman was in 
eharge, the stock under their control, and it 
‘was only out of consideration that the former 
lowner was being permitted to linger a little 
longer in residence. But for the gloomy and 
morose man there seemed to be gloating satis- 
faction in the grim thought that before shak- 
ing off forever the dust of his old home he 
would first of all ensure the hanging of his 
son’s murderer. 


Among the most regular visitors at the jail 
were the ladies of La Siesta, and rumor now 
began to run around that Miss Merle Farns- 
worth, despite Willoughby’s pleading that 
she should not mix her name up in the ease, 
would offer some surprising evidence in favor 
of the accused man—evidence that might not 
exonerate Willoughby from responsibility for 
the deed, but perhaps would fully justify his 
act to the minds of the jurymen. 

It was now only three days from the trial, 
and the whole country was agog with expec- 
tation. 

That night in the small hours five masked 
men rode very quietly through the streets to 
the vicinity of the jail. All were heavily 
armed, and one of them was leading an extra 
saddle horse. The party dismounted under 
the shadow of some trees. One man held 
the horses, while his four companions, with 
drawn revolvers, advanced to the gateway. 
Whether it was a simple case of cowardly 
yielding to threxts, or whether there had been 
preliminary financial greasing of locks and 
bolts, aided perhaps by sympathy for the 
prisoner, the fact remains that within a very 
few minutes Dick Willough had been brought 
from his cell. 


“You are a free man, Mr, Willoughby,” 


said the leader of the masked band in a low 
voice. “You will come with us.” 

“‘Who are you?” asked Dick. 

“‘We are friends—that is enough.” 

“T have no wish to go,”’ protested Dick in 
the hearing of the jailers. ‘“The jury must 
acquit me—I am ready to remain here until 
they do acquit me.” 

“Take care. The man with the money 
can put the rope round your neck.” 

“T am not afraid.” 

“There is another reason. The name of a 
certain young lady must not be introduced 
into this case.” 

“T have begged her not to testify.” 

“But she will testify if this trial goes on— 
that you know well. Now you will come 
with us, for her sake if not for your own.” 

“Be it so, then,’’ replied Dick. ‘‘Lead the 
way.” 

Just as quietly as they had come the little 
band of riders rode through the silent and 
deserted streets. They took the southern 
road, and for the first few miles kept to the 
thoroughfare. Then, reaching a stretch of 
unreclaimed land, they started across coun- 
try. The night was moonless and dark, but 
Dick knew instinctively that they were mak- 
ing for the mountainous country to the north 
of the Tejon Pass. f 

The leader rode a short distance ahead. 
Not a word was spoken. In about two hours 
they were among the foothills. The pace 
slackened, and then, as they reached a clump 
of oaks, a halt was called. From under the 
shadows of the trees a man appeared, leading 
two sturdy little mountain ponies. The new- 
comer wore no mask. 

“This man will be your guide from now 
on,” announced the leader, whose features 
were still concealed by the strip of black 
cloth tied around the lower part of his face. 
“T am sorry we must ask you to wear a blind- 
fold, Mr. Willoughby. But you are among 
friends, and I feel sure you will help us all 
by your ready assent.” 

“T am in your hands,” replied Dick, quietly. 

A few minutes later he was seated on one 
of the ponies, his eyes securely bandaged. 
the saddle was a big comfortable Mexican 
one, and he rested his hands on the horn; 
for there was no bridle, only a leading rein 
held by the man mounted on the other pony. 

** Adios!” 

It was the leader’s voice again, and now 
once more Dick was on the move, the nimble 
little pony cantering gently over the turf. 

Hour succeeded hour. The sun had risen, 
as the blindfolded rider could tell from the 
warmth of the atmosphere. The canter had 
long since changed to a walk, and Dick knew 
that they had been climbing steadily, with 
many a turn and sometimes up precipitous 
slopes. 


At last a strange chilliness came into the 
air. Dick imagined that he heard a growl, 
as of some savage animal. Then there came 
a stop, and he caught some whispered words 
—a woman’s voice he could have sworn, 
speaking in some strange tongue. After a 
few minutes his pony started again. 

But they had not gone more than a hun- 
dred yards further when his guide called out: 

“Here we are, sir. I will help you to 
descend. Zen I take ze bandage away. You 
see again.” 

The voice had*a quaint foreign accent. 
For a little time Willoughby remained blind. 
Then he began to see things, and involun- 
tarily rubbed his eyes in amazement. 

He was in a vast vaulted cavern with no 
visible entrance revealed by the dim light of 
several lanterns suspended from the roof. 
In the far distance a log fire was burning, 
and silhouetted against its ruddy glow was 
the figure of the aged Indian squaw, Guada- 
lupe, with a great dog-like creature standing 
by her side. 

“Guadalupe!” exclaimed Dick in profound 
surprise, turning to his guide. 

This man he now saw was old, with short 
gray hair and a short gray beard. His face 
was pale, but there was a pleasant gleam in 
his eyes. 

“Yes, Guadalupe,” the guide replied. 
“Guadalupe, she guard ze entrance to our 
cave—she and ze white wolf. No one can 
get past ze white wolf unless Guadalupe 
speaks ze word.” 

“And who are you?” 

“Oh, call me Pierre. 
by’s servant. Here are fine beefsteaks ready 
for breakfast. Come.” 

“Pierre!’’ murmured Dick. 
zon?” 

“Zat is my name. 


I am Mr. Willough- 


“Pierre Lu- 
I am Pierre Luzon.” 


CHAPTER XX 
In the Cavern 


HEN Dick proceeded to follow Pierre 
W Luzon he found that the ponies had 

already trotted away through the 
semi-darkness, evidently quite capable on 
their own account of finding their accustomed 
stable. Leading the way across the cavern, 
Pierre entered a corridor at the far end of 
which bright lights were burning. Soon 
Dick, to his great wonderment, found him- 
self in a comfortably, almost luxuriously 
furnished apartment. 

There were big thick rugs on the floor, and 
the rock walls were completely hidden by 
tapestries. The dining table in the centre 
was set with napery, china, glass, cutlery and 
silverware that would have done credit to a 
first-class hotel. Above swung a bronze 
lamp of antique pattern. Another table was 
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laden with books, newspapers and magazines. 
In one corner gleamed the snow-white coun- 

terpane of a massive bedstead built of oak 

in Old Mission style. Here and there port- 
able oil stoves were burning, diffusing a genial 
warmth throughout the grotto. 


Pierre watched the guest’s look of bewil- 
derment as he gazed around him. 


“You will be very comfortable here,” said 
the Frenchman. “I have orders to attend 
to all your wants.” 

“Orders, from whom?” 
abruptly. 

“After breakfast you will know. 
one letter for you in my pocket.” 

With characteristic philosophy Dick ac- 
cepted the situation. The very mention of 
breakfast gave a keener edge to an already 
sharply whetted appetite. Pierre departed 
and presently returned with a superb sirloin 
steak sizzling on a hot platter. Under his 
arm was tucked a bottle of wine. As he set 
down the latter, Dick noted that it was dusty 
and cobwebby, as if it had emerged from 
some ancient cellar. 


“Zis is not ze vintage.of California,’’ re- 
marked Pierre, as he drew the cork. “It is 
rare old Burgundy—all ze way from my be- 
loved France.” 

“La belle France,’ murmured Dick. “I 
spent a year there, Pierre, most of the time 
in Paris.” 

“Ah, monsieur knows France and Paris,” 
exclaimed the old man in great delight. 
“Zen you speak French, too?” 

“Un peu,” laughed Dick. 
beaucoup de fautes, mon ami.” 

“‘Non non, monsieur,”’ cried Pierre, breaking 
into voluble French. “Your accent is per- 
fect—it is delightful to hear my native lan- 
guage again. We shall be great friends, Mr. 
Willoughby. Already I am your devoted 
servant.” He bowed deferentially, as he 
held Dick’s chair ready for him to be seated. 

“You will breakfast with me, Pierre?” 
asked Dick, still in his best French. 

“No, no. I wait on monsieur. 
breakfast in good time.” 

Pierre was not to be persuaded to take a 
place at the table, so Dick sat down in solitary 
state and was served in lordly fashion. 

With the demi-tasse of black coffee at the 
close of the meal came a box of cigars— 
cigars fit for a prince, as Dick knew from the 
first fragrant whiff. 

The table was now cleared and Pierre 
ready to withdraw. He had taken a letter 
from his pocket and was holding it in his 
hand. But Dick, warmed and fed and su- 
premely contented, was watching the ascend- 
ing rings of tobacco smoke. 

“Do you know, Pierre,”’ he said, between 
complacent puffs, “that I was one of the 
bunch that helped to get you out of San 
Quentin?” He had lapsed into English. 

“Oh yes, I know,” replied Pierre, also drop- 
ping his French. “Ze five men who made up 
ze purse—I am very grateful to you ail.” 

“Then what about the hidden treasure?” 

“Ah, I was to show ze hidden treasure. 
But one great change come about. I made 
one big mistake.” 

“Then the story of all this gold was a 
frame-up, was it?” laughed Willoughby. 

“No, no,” protested Pierre earnestly. “Ze 
cave—you are here in ze cave, although you 


asked Dick 


I have 


“Mais je fais 


I shall 


do not know ze secret hiding place. Ze 
treasure, it is here, too. But I can no longer 
show ze gold, for ze man to whom it all belong 
he is not dead—he is alive.” 

“‘Whom do you mean?” 

“Don Manuel de Vajencia—him you call 
ze White Wolf.” 

“Great guns! So he has appeared again. 
The newspaper stories were all wrong?” 

“Zat is how I made my mistake. But I 
did not know until I came back to Teha- 
chapi. Ze White Wolf is alive. It is he 
who brought you here as his guest. Now 
you will read zih letter, and zen all thingsyou 
will comprehend.”’ 

-Pierre laid the missive on the damask table- 
cloth in front of Dick. The latter fastened 
his eyes on it in speechless surprise. Before 
he recovered himself Pierre, lifting the tray 
of empty dishes, had noiselessly disappeared. 

““Mystery upon mystery,” murmured Dick 
as he broke the seal. The letter was a brief 
one, and began without any of the usual forms 
of personal address: 


“You are in safe and honorable keeping. Have 
no care. Nor need you worry = your friends— 
they will be informed of your saf: ety. 

“Just as soon as ible the real slayer of Mar- 
shall Thurston will be revealed. You will be com- 
pletely exonerated and can then return to the hg 
a free man. By this means a certain y omnes Ds 
will be spared from the gossip and the pu licity 
which, although she has been brave enough to say 
it does not matter, would bring for her annoyance 


omit en she is dear to you, as the writer of this letter 
believes, my will help to shield her from vulgar 
curiosity y remaining quietly where you are until 
& proper hour for your deliverance comes. It is 
-_. necessary for you to give your word of honor 
ierre Luzon that you will make no attempt to 
poche or reveal your whereabouts. Your trustful- 
ness will be rewarded—this is the solemn promise of 
“Don Manuel de Valencia, 


“Your friend.” 


Dick read and re-read the strange message. 
All at once he became conscious that Pierre 
Luzon was again standing by his chair. 
Their eyes met. 

“Does Mr. Willoughby give ze promise 
required?” asked Pierre. 

Dick rose to his feet and extended his hand. 

“TI promise, Pierre. You have my word of 
honor. The letter says that is enough.” 

“T have read ze letter before it was sealed. 
We all know Mr. Willoughby’s word is 
enough—it is as good as one gold bond.” 

“T’d do anything for Merle Farnsworth,” 
continued Dick, carried away by his fervid 
emotion. “I would die for her, if need be, 
to save her from one moment’s pain.” 

“Don Manuel he know that,” replied 
Pierre. 

Dick paused and his look changed. 

“How the devil does he know I love the 
girl?” 

“Ah!” The Franchman shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled. “Ah! Don Manuel 
he know everything. But now, I am under 
orders not to speak. Over there you will 
find ze latest newspapers, sir,” he went on. 
pointing to the table laden with literature, 
“and every few days more will be brought for 
you—not only ze newspapers of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, but also, ze newspapers 
of New York and London and Paris, all of 
which monsieur is aceustomed to read.” 

“Great Seott, you seem to know,” 
claimed Dick in a low voice, 

Pierre continued placidly: 


ex- 


“And you play chess. There is a box of 
chess—echecs we call it in France, you will 
remember. I, too, play ze game. Don 
Manuel and I used to spend many hours over 
ze board. After I have had my breakfast, 
I, Pierre Luzon, challenge you to one game 
of chess.” 

“Be it so,” laughed Dick. “But you 
must be hungry, man. For heaven’s sake, go 
and eat. We'll yarn later on. Meanwhile, 
I'll have a glance through the newspapers.” 

Dick handled the newspapers with re- 
newed surprise—the very New York papers 
he was accustomed to receive regularly, also 
the old familiar Times Weekly from London 
and the Paris Figaro to which he had sub- 
scribed ever since the old Quartier Latin 
days! The same with the magazines—all 
his favorites were on the table. 

“Well, I’ll be blowed! Is it the guileless 
Sing Ling whom Don Manuel has been tap- 
ping for information? This certainly looks 
like home,” and again he glanced over the 
table. He looked at the titles of the books— 
several of the latest novels, a volume on 
socialism, another on the history of archi- 
tecture. 

“Seems to know my book tastes, too. I 
won’t be lonesome, that’s certain. Well, I 
can’t do better than make a start with the 
newspapers. I’ve fallen quite behind the 
times.” 

He stretched himself out on a long rattan 
chair, and started with a Los Angeles daily. 
He had read lazily for nearly an hour, when 
there came from his lips a little ery of sur- 
prise. Starting up into a sitting posture, 
Dick again perused the paragraph that had 
excited his special interest. 

It was an announcement stating that an 
ideal city was about to be built in the Teha- 
chapi valley, and that a prize of ten thousand 
dollars was to be awarded to the designer of 
the best plans for laying out such a town. 
Reference was made to an advertisement on 
another page giving the details and the rules 
of the competition. To this Dick eagerly 
turned. 

The advertisement set forth that the model 
city was to be located somewhere near the 
centre of San Antonio Rancho, that the land 
was traversed by the state highway, by two 
railroads, by two electric power lines and 
two oil-carrying pipe lines, also the great 
Owen’s River aqueduct that supplied Los 
Angeles, some two hundred miles away, with 
water from the high Sierras. It was further 
stated that the entire ranch was to be sub- 
divided into small tracts, and that already 
hundreds of applicants were waiting to make 
choice of home sites just so soon as the survey 
work was completed and the land thrown 
open to selection. 

The plans required, and for which the prize 
of ten thousand dollars was offered, were to 
show the finest landscape effects, the most 
impressive and convenient located of public 
buildings, the most attractive ideas for bring- 
ing into being a veritable ideal city provided 
with all the most modern conveniences and 
sanitary equipment. 

“By gad, I’d like to have a shot at that,” 
murmured Willoughby as he lay back in his 
chair and meditated. 

After a time he picked up the London 
journal, and the very first thing that met his 
eye was the identical advertisement on the 
back of the cover. He rose and began ot 
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search through the week’s file of the Figaro, 
and there again he found the announcement 
of the contest. He was too keenly excited 
now for more reading. He began to pace the 
chamber. What a clever head had planned 
all this world-wide publicity! 

“That Los Angeles bunch of fellows are 
certainly great. They are evidently going 
into this thing right. Doubtless they are 
determined to build the ideal—the model— 
city of California. They want the best 
brains of all lands to help beautify the place. 
Gee! but I’d like to be in this contest game. 
But perhaps it would be presumption on my 


part. Yet, who knows the country better 
than I do? When it comes to landscape 
effects, I’m -Johnny-on-the-spot all right. 


And they’re in a hurry—only sixty days for 
the drawings. Unusual, such a short time. 
But I guess they’re going to make the dust 
fly without a week’s unnecessary delay. 
They are certainly live wires—they began by 
getting old Ben Thurston on the run.” 

He was chuckling to himself at the thought 
when Pierre reappeared. 

“Pierre, old fellow,” cried Dick, ‘would 
you be able to get me a drawing board, a box 
of instruments, india ink, water-colors, draw- 
ing paper, and so on?” 

“What are you going to do?” asked the old 
man with a smile. “Do you think you are 
again in ze Quartier Latin, Mr. Willoughby?” 

“No. But while I’m here I’m going back 
to the old Quartier Latin life, that’s a cinch. 
Can you buy me that stuff?” he added, div- 
ing into his hip pocket. 

But he had forgotten—he had come out 
of jail, and his personal possessions had been 
left behind. 

Pierre Luzon, however, had interpreted 
both the gesture and the. thought that had 
prompted it. 

“You’ need no money here, Mr. Wil- 
loughby,” he said. ‘“‘My orders are to get 
you everything you call for. Write all you 
need on a piece of paper. I send a trusty 
messenger, and we have ze drawing paper, ze 
instruments, ze ink and ze paints here very 
soon—yes, very soon.” 

“Then, by thunder, I’m going to win that 
ten-thousand-dollar prize.’ 

“But she is worth millions of dollars.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Ze young lady—she very rich young lady, 
Miss Merle.” 

’ Dick laughed. 

“Oh, that’s quite another prize, Pierre,” 
he replied. ‘And if she is so very rich, as 
you say, why that puts her further out of my 
reach than ever.” 

Pierre nodded his head determinedly. 

“If I was you, Mr. Willoughby, ze prize I 
would try to win is ze beautiful young lady.” 

When Pierre had gone, Dick lay back in 
the long chair. But he was day-dreaming 
and love-dreaming now, wondering whether 
Merle Farnsworth really cared for him, 
whether he might dare whisper to her the 
story of his passionate love. 


CuHapTeR XXI 
A Debt of Honor 


UBLIC excitement had been running 
high over the approaching trial of Dick 
Willoughby, but his delivery from jail 

by the masked night-riders came as the cul- 
Minating climax. Mystery and romance 


were piling up. Despite the strength of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the sudden fate that 
had overtaken the young heir of San Antonio 
Rancho had been shrouded with uncertainty; 
no witness had seen the actual doing of the 
murderous deed. The sensational arrest of 
Dick Willoughby had been followed by his 
still more sensational disappearance; for he 
seemed to have vanished from the face of the 
earth—he had been spirited to some place of 
eoncealment to which there was not the 
slightest clue, while also the identity of his 
rescuers remained a profound enigma. 

All sorts of speculations were rife, and it 
was small wonder that the name of the 
famous bandit, Don Manuel, came to be re- 
vived. This was just the sort of audacious 
work the White Wolf would have gloried in— 
breaking into a prison, defying the authori- 
ties, leaving behind him a trail of mystery 
and vague terror. But shrewd old-timers 
pointed out that Don Manuel had never in 
his whole career helped a gringo—that his 
hand had been against every American, and 
that in his earlier days at all events he had 
killed ruthlessly, out of sheer lust for ven- 
geance against the race of newcomers who 
had despoiled him of his ancestral acres. 
What reason, therefore, could he have had 
to help Dick Willoughby to liberty? Even 
if it had been the outlaw’s hand that had 
pulled the trigger against the son of his hated 
enemy, Ben Thurston, little would he have 
eared if a score of gringos had come to their 
end, justly or unjustly, as an aftermath of the 
tragedy. 

Old Ben Thurston had discussed this very 
question with himself. The slaying of his 
only son, the clever business deal that had 
ealled his own tricky and dishonest bluff and 
lost him his principality, the sight of his 
herds being driven away, the approaching 
eviction from his home—all these events 
crowding one upon the other had exasper- 
ated him beyond measure and completed the 
change of the already grouchy, disgruntled 
man into a veritable wild beast snapping and 
snarling ateveryone. Yet his mind was com- 
pletely obsessed by the idea that it was Dick 
Willoughby, and Dick Willoughby alone, 
who had shot his son, so there was no room 
in his small and obfuscated brain for any 
seriously renewed apprehension that his old 
enemy, the White Wolf, had come to life 
again. 

Dick’s escape from jail almost gave Ben 
Thurston a fit of apoplexy. It was the 
sleuth, Leach Sharkey, who alone of those 
around him ventured to break the news. 
After his first paroxysm of wrath, Thurston 
paced the room like a caged animal. He 
had begun to make a confidant of this man, 
his constant attendant, the protector with 
the handy guns in his hip pockets on whom 
he had come to rely night and day, the one 
associate who phlegmatically endured his 
irritable moods and abusive language. 

So, in Leach Sharkey’s presence, Thurston, 
as he walked to and fro, spoke his thoughts 
aloud. 

“Damn all pretty faces, anyhow. First 
and last they have cost me a fine sum. And 
now it is a pretty face that has cost me my 
boy’s life. It’s hell, that’s what it is. But 
I will have my revenge. I’ll hang Dick Wil- 
loughby with my own hands if necessary— 
even if it is the last act of my life I’ll have 
his neck stretched for him.” 


He was glaring down at the sleuth, and the | 
pause seemed to eall for some reply. 

“Well, he’s given us the slip for the pres- 
ent,’ Sharkey ventured. Then he caught 
the gathering fury in the other’s eyes, and 
hurriedly went on: “But there-is no question 
in the world we'll run the scoundrel down. 
I myself will shoot him like the dog he is the 
moment I lay my two eyes on him.” 

“‘Well, don’t waste your breath telling me 
you are going to do it,”’ growled Thurston. 
“Hunt him down. Take all the money you 
need. Get all the men you can. Search 
every canyon. Guard every road out of the 
hill country. And don’t be misled by that 
damn fool talk about the White Wolf of 
which you’ve been telling me. That cursed 
outlaw is dead—dead asa herring. I ran the 
story of his death to earth—stood on his very 
grave in the potters’ field at Seattle. Dick 
Willoughby’s the outlaw now. Get him at 
any cost. Get him, or, by God, you lose 
your own job, Leach Sharkey. Do you fol- 
low me?” 


“Oh, I follow you,” replied the sleuth, a 
sardonic smile still further exposing the teeth 
that were the most prominent feature of his 
face and at all times gave him a hyena-like 
appearance. “I’ll get him, make no mistake, 
Mr. Thurston. Just draw me that check, 
and I’ll have twenty more men out on the 
range before morning.” 

At the store, Dick Willoughby’s disap- 
pearance was for days the sole topic of con- 
versation. One morning Tom Baker and 
Buck Ashley were gossiping together. 


“What beats me,’ remarked the store- 
keeper, “is that Chester Munson wears such 
a spry look. He was Dick’s closest chum, 
yet he doesn’t seem to be one bit anxious.” 

“Oh, he’s got the word, make no mistake,” 
replied Tom. “Although the lieutenant is 
as close as wax, he knows Dick’s all right, for 
sure. And I’m told that up at La Siesta, 
where Dick has his girl, you know, they’re 
still a-playin’ the pianner and the fiddle all 
the time. Mark my words—there’s been 
some wireless telephone at work. Munson 
don’t worry, his lady friends don’t worry, so 
I begin to think we’re a couple of derned old 
fools to fret ourselves on Dick’s account.” 

“It’s about Pierre Luzon I’m frettin’ 
most,”’ Buck Ashley rejoined. “To think 
that that damned Frenchman should have 
done us in the eye, got clean away and robbed 
us of our share of the buried treasure—that’s 
what worries me, Tom Baker. And you'll 
allow now you made a mess of things by not 
havin’ the old convict shackled to the bed- 
post.” 

“A mess of things!” cried the sheriff, rising 
anger in his voice and eyes. “You won't 
keep your mouth shut till I teach you—” 

But just then there was the clatter of hoofs 
outside, and Tom stopped in the middle of 
his sentence. A moment later Munson and 
Jack Rover entered in a state of visible ex- 
citement. Munson earried in his arms a 
rotund canvas sack tied at the neck. The 
package was not very big, but clearly of 
considerable weight. 

“Great Caesar,” exclaimed the lieutenant, 
without pausing to give any greeting. “A 
most surprising thing has happened. When 

I awoke this morning I found this bag lying 
on my table. And what do you think it 
contains?” As he asked the question he 
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dumped the sack on the counter with a 
heavy thud. 

““You’ve got us guessin’,”’ drawled Tom. 

“Ten thousand, five hundred dollars in 
gold!” announced Munson. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the sheriff in 
great surprise. 

Munson went on: 

“Five thousand dollars for the French 
warder at San Quentin who smuggled Pierre 
Luzon’s letter out of the prison, and the bal- 
ance is for the syndicate.” 

“What syndicate?” gasped Buck, for the 
moment quite bewildered. 

“The Hidden Treasure Syndicate, of 
course,” exclaimed Jack Rover. ‘Pierre 
Luzon has sent each man back the hundred 
dollars he put up to get him out of the pen, 
and five thousand dollars extra to divide 
among us.” 

Buck and Tom sprang simultaneously to 
their feet. 

“‘Hooroosh!”’ shouted the sheriff. “I al- 
ways knew there was no yellow streak in old 
Pierre Luzon.” 

“And I always said I liked him, too,” 
observed Buck. “But come into the parlor, 
boys,” he went on, with a cautious look 
around. ‘“‘Let’s count the money.” 

“And divvy it up,” added Tom eagerly. 
“Gosh ’lmighty, boys! I’ve never yet seen 
a thousand dollars in gold at one time out- 
side a bank eashier’s window. And to think 
there’s that amount comin’ to me right now!” 

“One thousand, one hundred, pal, to be 
exact,”’ laughed Jack Rover, lifting the pack- 
age and following the storekeeper into the 
sanctum beyond the counter. 

The gold was in United Statew twenty- 
dollar pieces, bearing dates which showed 
they had been minted more than twenty 
years ago. 

“Some of Joaquin Murietta’s loot,” re- 
marked Jack Rover, when attention had been 
drawn to this detail. 


“No,” observed Tom Baker, holding up the 
coin he had been examining, ‘‘Murietta wasn’t 
alive when this ’ere piece came from the 
mint. This is some of Don Manuel’s stuff.” 

“The White Wolf!’ exclaimed Munson. 

“Yes, the White Wolf,” continued the 
sheriff. ‘“‘So if the White Wolf ain’t dead, as 


Pierre declared that night—’’ Tom gazed at 
the bedroom door as if the spectral figure 





sight reappear—‘“‘he’s honorin’ the Frenchie’ 
sight draft, that’s sure.”’ 

“T see,” said Munson. “He is paying the 
five thousand dollars old Pierre promised in 
his letter if he was helped to freedom and 
five thousand dollars besides.’ 

“‘Precisely,”” Tom Baker replied. ‘But if 
the White Wolf is dead, as most folks say, 
then the Frenchie’s got the key to the treas- 
ure vault, all right.” 

“So we’ve got to get him back here again, 
boys,” murmured Buck, rubbing his hands 
while his eyes feasted upon the heap of gold. 
“T don’t mind boardin’ Pierre Luzon for a 
spell, and he can have all the bourbon he 
wants.” 

“Till he tells us where Guadalupe gets her 
nuggets,” grinned Jack. ‘‘But you’ve for- 
gotten to show ’em, Munson, the card that 
came with the coin.” 

“Oh, yes,’ rejoined Munson, drawing a 
small piece of pasteboard from his pocket. 
“Tt is brief enough. Luzon gives his coun- 
tryman’s family address in Marseilles where 
the first five thousand dollars is to be mailed. 
Then he writes down our five names, Dick 
Willoughby’s first, and says the five of us are 
to share equally.”” He passed the card to 
Tom Baker for inspection, and went on: 
“Jack and I are going to ride over to Bakers- 
field, get the French bank draft and put 
Dick’s money in the bank along with our 
own. 

“‘Where’s Dick?’ asked Buck, with a 
quick uplift of his eyes into Munson’s face. 

But the latter was not to be betrayed into 
divulging any information that might be in 
his possession. 

“T have not the slightest idea,” he replied 
airily. “‘But I feel sure Dick’s all right. 
He is the sort of fellow well able to look after 
himself. Meanwhile, Jack and I will attend 
to his financial interests,’ he added with a 
laugh, as he began to count the gold. 


In silence the task proceeded, five thousand 
dollars first being set aside, and then the bal- 
ance divided into five separate heaps. When 
all were satisfied as to the correctness of the 
distribution, Munson swept the gold back into 
the sack, except for the two little piles allotted 
to Ashley and Baker. Then he securely 
tied the package, ready for the ride to 
Bakersfield. 

“Buck will lock mine in his safe, boys,”’ ex- 


[ To be continued ] 





claimed Tom Baker. “Gosh me, but I'll 
want to look at it two or three times a day.”’ 

“Oh, I’m drivin’ over to the bank myself 
tomorrer,”’ declared Buck. “I’ve got a bit 
more to add to this pile.” 

“A few handful of nuggets, I suppose,” 
laughed Rover. 

“Well, I’ll allow Guadalupe always pays 
her grocery bills. But this ’ere store ain’t 
goin’ to be a safe deposit vault, not on your 
derned life, with bandits around again. So 
you’d better arrange to come with me to town 
tomorrer, Tom.” 

“You'll need me to help you home, per- 
haps,” grinned the sheriff. “But, I say, 
Munson, you ain’t told us yet how this sack 
came to be delivered at your place.” 

“There’s a proper mystery for you!”’ cried 
Munson. “As I said before, I found the bag 
this morning, lying on my dressing table. 
Sing Ling was the only one besides myself 
in the shack, and he never heard a sound all 
night.” 

**You’re still in Dick’s old home?” asked 
Buck. 

“Yes, but I leave tomorrow—have notice 
to quit, for some surveyor chaps are coming 
in. I’m moving up to Mr. Robles’ place. 
He wants me to catalog the books in his 
library.” 

“And Sing Ling?” queried Tom. 

“He goes, too. You see, Mr. Robles needs 
a crackerjack cook, now I’ll be boarding with 
him,’ Munson laughed, gaily. ‘You don’t 
happen to have a porterhouse steak about the 
place, Bueck?”’ 


“Nothing doing! Jack and I wouldn’t 
Spoil our appetites with such truck as that. 
We're going to set up a chicken dinner in 
Bakersfield.”’ 

“Chicken and champagne,” chimed in 
Jack, as he swung the sack over his shoulder. 

“You’re beginning to get big bugs these 
days,” called out the storekeeper as the 
young men left the room. ‘“‘Guess, Tom,” 
he went on, turning to the sheriff, “‘we could 
do with a jolt of Kentucky.” 

““Make it a bottle of Bourbon,” gurgled 
Tom, “‘to remind us of our absent friend.” 

“Dear old Pierre,’ murmured Buck, as he 
fumbled in his pocket for the key of the safe, 
his eyes glued all the time on the two little 
heaps of gold. 
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Some new chapters concerning the stirring adventuresome early career of oa 
Secretary of Labor in the Cabinets of three Presidents—Har 


From 


net have covered a larger area or 

visited more cities or towns in the 
United States than Secretary Davis. His 
previous organization work compelled him 
to know not only the cities and towns of 
the country, but the people, in their com- 
munity relations. A locality can scarcely 
be named in which he does not recall the 
names of individuals whom he knows to 
be living there. He has addressed as wide 
a variety of audiences as any speaker of 
his time. Every sort of meeting, from the 
small group to mass meetings of hundreds 
of thousands, have heard his messages. In 
his address in Chicago at the Eucharistic 
Congress he proved equal to a great occa- 
sion of international importance. The 
speech was widely quoted and commented 
upon by the newspapers in Europe and 
America, and so emphasizes the broad 
views of the Secretary of Labor that I 
feel parts of it should be quoted here. 

* * * 

“When a million souls from all parts of 
the world leave their homes and voca- 
tions behind them for the purpose of 
making a pilgrimage of the extraordin- 
ary character which is now being wit- 
nessed in this city, it is proof, if proof be 
needed, that religion is neither dead nor 
moribund in the heart of man. The zeal 
that has brought you to this city on Lake 
Michigan’s shore is comparable to that 
which inspired the knights of old who 
roamed far and wide in search of the Holy 
Grail, and those who forget all their petty 
self-interests, and made sacrifices of no 
mean order, to rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Saracen. 

“We often hear it said in America that 
the present age is one of unbridled ma- 
terialism and worldliness. This gather- 
ing is a demonstration that the light of 
faith that burned so bright in the Middle 
Ages is still burning with no diminution 
of its lustre. The faith that built the 
wonderful cathedrals of Europe and the 
medieval universities which instructed the 
old and the middle-aged as well as the 
young, the faith that inspired St. Francis 
and Dante, and made the thirteenth cen- 
tury so illustrious in the annals of man- 
kind, is no less vital now than it was in 
those far-off days. 

“We are not oblivious in America to 
the spiritual side of existence. America 
was settled. by men to whom spiritual 
things meant more than the things of 
purely material import. America was 
founded by men who wished to see the 
will of God prevail in the world, and a 
religious people Americans have been 


oe members of a President’s Cabi- 
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the book “Our Jim” by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ever since the days of the early settle- 
ments. 

“So far as the great majority of our 
people are concerned, their minds are by 
nature tolerant of all that is tolerant. 
America has developed a neighborly spirit, 
in which all men and women who breathe 
a spirit of peace and good will feel them- 
selves at home. We have no quarrel with 
any man’s religion; and any nation that 
refuses to grant freedom of worship is a 
nation that must realize sooner or later 
that it has made the profoundest of mis- 
takes. 





Broadcasting from “Mooseheart” 


“There is a good story told of Charles 
Lamb, the gentle and whimsical English 
essayist, that he was once heard express- 
ing his hatred of somebody or other whom 
he did not even know, and was rebuked 
by his interlocutor on the ground that he 
had no right to hate a man if he did not 
know him. ‘Why?’ exclaimed Lamb, ‘how 
could I hate him if I did. know him?’ 
To know one another is usually to like 
one another. Are we not all human?” 


Contact with eminent political leaders 
in Europe, including premiers, presidents 
and kings did not lose for him the com- 
mon touch. In reviewing his life we find 
a biography that is in reality a succession 
of utterances and acts of his own, dealing 
with a comprehensive range of themes of 
vital human consequence attuned to the 
keynote of his busy life. 

As a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net covering two administrations and two 
Presidents, “Jim” Davis kept in close per- 
sonal touch with the people in all parts 
of the country—North, South, East and 
West—and responded in person whenever 
there was a call concerning matters in his 
Department. Working all day and travel- 


ing at night, he seemed to be right on 
the job in person wherever his presence 
was required. The distinction of being 


one of the few Republican officials calied 
upon to address the Legislature of South 
Carolina has come to him. In the historic 
State House at Charleston he declared in 
favor of high wages, restriction of immi- 
gration, and improved working conditions 
for men, women, and children in industry, 
proclaiming the simple tenets of the 
Golden Rule as the best means of solving 
labor disputes. The necessity of more at- 
tention to the rehabilitation of the broken- 
down members of society was urged per- 
sonally. Every side of the many-faceted 
labor question was touched upon in his 
hour’s address before the General As- 
sembly. 

It is noted in the legislative records that 
John Gary Evans, representative from 
Spartansburg County, expressed the pleas- 
ure of the General Assembly at hearing a 
man like “Jim” Davis, who “has a heart 
and soul and believes in the Golden Rule.” 
A vote of thanks was extended the emi- 
grant boy who became a Cabinet member, 
for his patriotic address, which was car- 
ried by a rising vote. 

Directing attention to the marine, rail- 
road, and coal strikes of the two previous 
years he designated them as the three 
greatest clashes in industrial history. 
There had been an average of two strikes 
for every day of the first two years that he 
was in office. For compulsory arbitration 
he had little hope. It was suggested by an 
occasional labor man, but opposed by the 
greater majority of them. “The Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Conciliation Service is 
working,” the Secretary said, “with the 
idea of preventing strikes by the promotion 
of a closer understanding between the em- 
ployer and employee. No two strikes,” he 
said, “arise out of the same causes, and no 
two settlements are alike. We might be 
able to settle labor controversies by follow- 
ing the Golden Rule, ‘Do unto others as you. 
would have them do unto you,’ but it does 
not seem to be wanted when it is most 
needed.” 

* * x 

Attention was also directed by Jim Davis 
to the problem growing out of conditions 
in the coal industry, in which is employed a 
surplus of 235,000 workmen, now able to 
get work only two and one-half to three 
days a week. “These men ought to be trans- 
ferred to some other industry,” the Secre- 
tary argued, “for, after all, it isn’t the 
wages you get by the day, but what you get 
at the end of the week, and on through the 
year, that counts. I do not believe in a low 
wage. If the purchasing power of the 
workers is reduced, their pay and standards 
of living are lowered, and in consequence 
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Scenes in Mooseheart, the City of Childhood, where happi- 
ness reigns at all seasons of the year amid the beauties 
of Mother Nature at her best 
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every enterprise and individual in the com- 
munity suffers. 

“The woman in industry and the child in 
industry,” he declared, “were also two great 
problems facing the country. These things 
are of vital interest. If the future man 
power of the nation is to be strong and 
virile, the women and children of today 
must be protected from unwholesome con- 
ditions of living and working.” The estab- 
lishment of employment agencies, which 
should attempt to furnish every individual 
with work and the education of children to 
the dignity of labor, were also suggested. 
“Isn’t it time to wake up to the fact that 
happiness is work?” he asked, urging the 
education of the “head, heart and hand” for 
the youth of the country, so that neither 
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rich nor poor might grow up developing the 
insidious vice of idleness. 

Emphatic in his defence of limited im- 
migration, he argued earnestly. “It is all 
wrong,” he said, “to talk about throwing 
down the bars. We are the ones whé 
should decide concerning it, and the selec- 
tion should be made by us. Instead of 
allowing other countries to send us the 
people they do not want, we should select 
those who should be allowed to come to us.” 
Out of fairness to the prospective immi- 
grant, Secretary Davis thought the adop- 
tion of the system of examination and 
selection being made abroad by American 
Officials is helping to improve conditions. 

His heart was warm toward the stranger 
in a strange land. On his first official visit 
to Ellis Island, the Secretary stood looking 
up Broadway and recalling the scenes that 
had been stamped on his memory just forty 
years before. He must have felt some pride 
in “the years between,”—the years and ef- 
fort that had shaped and fitted the immi- 
grant boy for a high position in national 
life. And, too, he must have poignantly 
realized the words of prophecy uttered by 
his mother: “There is the place for my 
boys!” as he stood again on the spot where 
his foot first touched America. 

A collection of the comments on the 
many speeches made at all variety of pub- 
lic gatherings in which he participated as 
a public official would make a library in 
itself—a reflection of the advanced thought 
and action of his time. The inspirited 
spoken word given at the right time has 
had results that cannot be indicated in a 
mere chronicle of the event or a steno- 
graphic report of his remarks. There were 
gestures, a voice ringing with sincerity, 
actions that fit in at psychological moments. 
The spoken word in all its power cannot be 
altogether transmitted or preserved in a 
printed record of events and clearly por- 
tray the potential effect they have in 


Some of the busy scenes witnessed at Moose- 
heart ‘where the Heart, Head and Hand of 


Childhood is trained 


changing a trend of thought or igniting 
ideas into actions of far-reaching conse- 
quence. 

It seems fitting to quote here the sub- 
stance of speeches made by Secretary Davis 
—utterances of a lasting significance. 

“To the American working man Benja- 
min Franklin remains the outstanding ex- 
ample and inspiration. Like all craftsmen 
and working men who came before him, 
Franklin proved that with industry and 
with full employment of one’s native abil- 
ity, no poverty is dire enough to keep a 
man from rising to some peak of useful- 
ness. 

“It is fortunate that in addition to being 
a real hard-working man, Franklin was 
also a writer. We have not only the mode! 
he left in the very acts of his life, but he 
wrote as industriously as he worked, and 
has left behind him the greatest lessons on 
thrift, industry and application that have 
ever been written. The man who would be 
successful may not only copy the life of 
Franklin, but may read every day of his 
own life the exact rules that Franklin laid 
down for his own guidance. 

“Another example Franklin left every 
one of us was that he was not always 
thinking of work; he cultivated his mind 
for its own sake and to enlarge his enjoy- 
ment of life. He read with an eager appe- 
tite to acquire learning of every sort. 

“Good humor was another of Franklin’s 
virtues. The man who really prospers in 
life is the man of good will, the man will- 
ing to play his part among men, willing to 
recognize the individuality of others and to 
adapt his own to it. Progress is sweeter 
if we work together in harmony and part- 
nership, and there again Franklin has left 
an immortal example. In all the great de- 
bates in the shaping of the American Con- 
stitution you will find Benjamin Franklin 
the great harmonizer of conflicting views. 
He himself dwelt at peace with all men, and 
he ever helped others to do the same. 

“Like every ambitious American worker 
who has come after him, Franklin had a 
desire to rise above the rank of employee 
and go into business for himself. He was 
able to do so because by his thrift he had 
saved the necessary capital. In that he 
again showed the way. 

“In his writing he was as careful to learn 
as he was in everything else he undertook 
to do. Because he wrote well, his life work 
is of fascinating interest and it is not only 
a profit but a pleasure to read about Frank- 
lin. Every worker should read and re-read 
our Franklin and the detailed story of his 
life. Every American should make it a 
point to read a bit of Franklin’s classics 
at least once every year and remember 
what he said all the year round.” 

* * *% 

In an address before the Third Race 
Betterment Conference, Battle Creek, 
Mich., January 6, 1928, “Jim” Davis 
the man, as well as Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, was speak- 
ing: 

“It has been said of ancient civilizations 
that only because the millions were forced 
to do the work could the few find time to 
think. Today nearly every laboring man 
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in the United States has ‘time to think.’ 
And he owes this mostly to science. 

“It seems to me that in America the life 
of the working man has been really en- 
riched. It may be that America has yet to 
take her place in the realm of art, but if 
that is so, it is because America has been 
engaged in another realm. The great 
work America has done is to utilize science 
and invention wherever she finds them, and 
put them to practical benefit for the man 
who works. 

“The great art America has developed 
is the art of wiping the sweat from the 
laborer’s brow, the art of lifting from his 
back the burdens that have weighed him 
down through countless ages. Even in our 
own short history he used to toil from sun 
to sun—in the fields, in factory or shop, or 
under the ground in mines. He faced dan- 
gers in the mine. In the factory he had his 
back-breaking weights to lift. His tools 
were poor, his pay was little, his hours 
were long. When they were done, in the 
language of the street, he had nothing to 
do but rest—if he could. 

“From that we have freed him. We have 
shortened his hours, lightened his labors. 
He used to need muscle, and we have given 
him endless steam and electric power in- 
stead. He used to need a hand craft that 
cost him years to acquire, and we have 
given him machinery of wonderful capa- 
city. With power and machinery, one man 
produces with ease more wealth than hun- 
dreds produced with heart-breaking and 
back-breaking toil. And he shares in the 
wealth he produces in the form of higher 
wages than workers were ever paid before. 

“For the first time in history we have 
not only given the worker ‘time to think,’ 
we have given him things to think of, and 
an education to help him in his thinking. 
We have given him enjoyments in life un- 
known to the kings of old. And we have 
given him ample means to buy and possess 
these enjoyments. All this is the work of 
science. This is what is meant by ‘the ap- 
plication of science to industry.’ 

“As the scientists find new ways of meet- 
ing disease and lengthening life, I foresee 
the worker living a longer life of useful- 
ness. Too many employers have still the 
notion that a worker, on matter what his 
record or what his present skill, is through 
at fifty. When I was a youngster at work 
in the iron and steel mills, the man who 
reached that age was given a gold-headed 
cane—and his discharge. His years of will- 
ing work, the contribution of his skill to 
the enterprise that employed him, earned 
him a little thanks. After they were 
spoken, the enterprise had no further use 
for him. 

“Science, I believe, will drive this fool- 
ish notion out of our heads. It will stretch 
out the worker’s period of worth and abil- 
ity to work. And that work itself will ever be 
enlightened by new and marvelous auto- 
matic machinery. Instead of turning the 
still valuable worker away at fifty, an age 
we now regard as hardly more than middle 
life, I believe we shall be proud of keeping 
the man of seventy still usefully employed. 
The fact will be noted that he is still 
strong, healthy and able. His hand will 
control the new automatic machinery as 
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well as a man of thirty. And a more en- 
lightened employer will not see a liability 
in that man’s years, but rather an asset, 
in the added skill and experience his longer 
life of work will have given him. That, 


I believe, will be the order of things in the 


near future. 

“The great stimulus science has re- 
ceived in the invention of new machinery 
has been high wages. Yet hand in hand 
with the science of mechanical invention 
has gone a science of another kind. Each 
new labor-saving machine has thrown some 
number of men out of work. For a while 
these have had a temporary set-back until 
they could fit themselves into new occupa- 
tions. But the very machinery brought 
about by the high cost of human labor has 
made more new jobs for more workers at 
higher wages than ever. There, again, is 
human ingenuity at work. 

“As fast as we improve the manufacture 
of the older commodities, science and in- 
vention step in to create new commodi- 
ties and new demands for them. 

“In view of all these things, our whole 
method of measuring things is being 
changed. Prosperity used to be measured 
by the number of things sold. I firmly 
believe that within ten years we shall 
accept what is to my mind the only true 
measure of prosperity—that is, the gen- 
eral distribution of employment. We are 
trailing along the old lines of economic 
theory in the matter of production, when 
the object sought was the production of 
more and more, and ever more. I believe 
that within ten years the old-time econo- 
mists will be obsolete. I believe the real 
object to be sought in the future is the 
manufacture of just enough to satisfy the 
national demand, and the orders that 
come to us from other lands,—and no 
more. 

“Then we shall see at last some real 
conservation. Economics will then live 
up to the real meaning of the word. We 
shall have real economy in the conserva- 
tion of our national resources, our raw 
materials, our national energies, and, 
above all, a saving in our man power. 
We shall not wear out our workers, but 
rather lengthen their lives and useful- 
ness, at the same time that we lighten 
their labors. 

“Most important of all will be economy 
of time. With our work done more easily 
and quickly, we shall have a large re- 
mainder of time for use in other and bet- 
ter purposes than the feverish produc- 
tion of goods that we cannot sell. 

“Every ounce of production over our 
capacity to consume is not only a waste. 
It does more harm than good because it 
disturbs the price and distribution of that 
which cannot be consumed at a reasonable 
figure. 

“While science has accomplished won- 
ders for industry that were undreamed of 
a century ago, I believe the field of its 
usefulness is barely opened. One oppor- 
tunity for a new application of science 
we see all around us. I believe the science 
of economics and organization must 
sooner or later reorganize the whole in- 
dustrial system. Nothing less than that 
will serve to control and stop over-devel- 





opment of producing capacity. over-pro- 
duction of commodities, that is, the pro- 
duction of commodities that cannot be 
consumed at a reasonable price. This 
must be done in a way to avoid unem- 
ployment of labor or the cheapening of 
labor. On the contrary, we must recog- 
nize our working population as in itself 
a great market. But in the new indus- 
trial system hours will be shortened, 
wages will be maintained, and more 
broadly distributed, and the leisure that 
will come, the ‘time to think,’ may be 
used by the vast majority of our workers 
to obtain better education, buy ‘more 
goods, and build up a still higher stand- 
ard of living. The money to meet their 
wage demands will come of this larger 
market for goods which they themselves 
will create. And while this is coming 
about, I believe we shall arrive at a 
broader conception of life itself. Its great 
goal will then be happiness, rather than 
the possession of many things. 

“This is the cre-ning glory of our 
modern times, in Science, the giver. Hav- 
ing now freed man from much of his 
ancient labors, the next great work for 
science is to make of this new free man 
with ‘time to think’ a being made happy 
not by what amazing things he owns, but 
a realization of what he can do for 


others.” 
* * * 


HE industrial studies of the Child- 
I ren’s Bureau of the Labor Depart- 
ment are of increasing practical 
value. 
than a million children between ten and Six- 
teen are gainfully employed in the United- 
States and nearly four hundred thousand of 
these child workers are under fourteen. 
During the past three years detailed and 
individual studies of thousands of typical 


child workers in a wide variety of occupa-, 


tions distributed over the whole countrf 
have been made. Investigations have re- 
lated to the causes, extent, conditions, and 
effects of child labor; methods of regulat- 
ing child labor; child labor and _ school 
attendance laws and their administration; 
the transition of the child from schdol to 
work, including preparations for industrial 
life, requirements for admission to the 
various trades, methods of directing young 
persons into employment and supervising 
their entrance into industry; minimum 
wage rates for minors at work; and acci- 
dents to children and young persons. 

Through these studies facts have been 
made available on the basis of which State 
laws have been enacted to protect children 
against exploitation. In these activities 
Jim Davis did more than sit in a swivel 
chair. Comprehensive investigation ac- 
cumulated evidence that pointed toward the 
popular and general belief in the necessity 
of a Federal law with reference to child 
labor of some sort. 

From the beginning the extent of child 
labor and the conditions under which 
children worked differed from State to 
State and from district to district in the 
same State. The demand for universal 
education and the recital of the evils of child 
labor by early social reformers and labor 
leaders brought the first legislative efforts 


According to the last census more, 
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to reduce the employment of children. A 
beginning in such legislation had been made 
in the New England States, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio before 1860, but the 
greatest progress was made the latter part 
of the nineteenth and early part of the 
present twentieth century. 

In spite of the great diversities in the 
child labor laws of our forty-eight States, 
the developing tendencies in the United 
States are clear. In general, the laws set 
up an age, an educational and a physical 
standard which the child must attain before 
he can be employed in a specified list of 
occupations; they regulate the hours dur- 
ing which he may work during the first 
few years of employment and prohibit him 
from certain hazardous occupations. The 
enforcement is through a work-permit sys- 
tem usually administered by the public 
schools and through inspection of the place 
of employment. But the details of these 
laws vary so widely that they fit together 
like the pieces of a crazy quilt. Discussion 
of the importance of greater uniformity 
among the States reached Congress about 
sixteen years ago and has continued ever 
since. 

In December, 1906, Senator Beveridge 
and Congressman Parsons of New York in- 
troduced bills “to prevent the employment 
of children in factories and mines,” and 
Senator Lodge sponsored one “to prohibit 
the employment of children in the manufac- 
ture or production of articles intended for 
interstate commerce.” Nearly ten years 
later the first Federal child labor law, 
known as the Keating-Owen Act, was 
passed. 

Basing its authority on the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce, the act of September 1, 1916, 
closed the channels of interstate and foreign 
commerce to the products of child labor. 

The day before the act took effect—Aug- 
ust 31, 1917,—an injunction was granted 
by the United States District Court in the 
western district of North Carolina enjoin- 
ing the United States Attorney of that dis- 
trict from enforcing the act on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional. 
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Congress then sought to take advantage 
of another power, that of laying and collect- 
ing taxes, and provided for a tax upon the 
profits of industries employing child labor. 
This had also been declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

This makes the issue clear: either to give 
up the plan of Federal legislation and rely 
solely upon the States to act, or to under- 
take to secure a Constitutional amendment 
definitely giving to Congress the power to 
pass a child labor law, since the Supreme 
Court has found it does not have that 
power. 

* * * 

Both the first and the second Federal 
child labor laws sought only a minimum 
national standard. State laws that were 
even more drastic were still operative and 
were enforced through State regulation. 
Only in a relatively few committees was 
Federal enforcing machinery necessary. 
State officials charged with the enforcement 
of State child labor laws very generally 
testify that the Federal act increased the 
respect for the State laws. Under these 
laws the relation of the Federal and the 
State governments and their enforcing ag- 
encies was the same as under the pure food 
and drug act. An amendment giving to 
Congress the right to establish a Federal 
minimum and leaving to the States the 
right to raise and not lower standards, and 
secure for the children all the advantages 
of our Federal form of government, was 
recommended to Congress by both President 
Harding and President Coolidge and the 
Secretary of Labor. Here is another evi- 
dence of how “Jim” Davis was not only 
talking about helping children but was 
doing things and keeping the President 
posted on new needs and necessities. 

The returns from the 1920 census, taken 
at the beginning of a period of industrial 
depression and with the Federal child labor 
tax law discouraging their employment, 
show fewer children under fourteen and un- 
der sixteen gainfully employed than did the 
census of 1910, and it is believed that the 
1930 census will reveal a still greater 
decrease. 





The most important new undertaking of 
the Bureau during 1927 was a study of the 
occupational histories of employed minors in 
Rochester and Utica, New York. 

This is one of a series of studies under- 
taken with a view to finding out the kinds 
of occupation open to boys and girls going 
to work at different ages with different 
educational and other qualifications, and 
the amount of general education and special 
training affecting the young worker’s op- 
portunity to enter and progress in different 
occupations, their wages, stability of em- 
ployment and other conditions. 

A detailed history of some of the un- 
fortunate young persons who were former- 
ly inmates of institutions for the feeble- 
minded was made and it was found that 
most of the boys had been working at least 
one-half of the time since their release and 
that a large number of them had been 
working full time since the time of their 
release, twelve months previous to the 
survey. 

* * * 

A series of surveys concerning the welfare. 
of child workers in rural communities, be- 
gun in the summer of 1920, was brought to. 
a close in 1928. The studies included 
approximately 13,500 children under six- 
teen years of age, working on farms in 
parts of fourteen States and on six im- 
portant crops. Since 1921 the Bureau has 
investigated the cases of thousands of 
typical child workers in a wide variety of 
occupations and studies of the vocational 
opportunities open to minors. The decline 
is much less than it should be, especially in 
view of the fact that standards of protec- 
tion have moved forward during the past 
ten years. 

With the industrial depression the num- 
ber of child workers declined, but in the 
last two years available statistics show great 
increases in the number of legally em- 
ployed children. The Joint Resolution pro- 
posing an amendment introduced by Rep- 
resentative Foster of Ohio, and passed by 
the House has been accepted by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and was sponsored by 
Senator Shortridge of California. 
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West” was nominated for president of the 
United States by the Democratic party. 

Scarcely thirty-six years of age, Bryan 
was the youngest man ever nominated for 
the presidency. The people thronged about 
him, as he made his way in a special train 
to the “enemy’s country,” as he called New 
York and the East, crusading for “16 to 
one.” 

With his party hopelessly divided and de- 
feated, and because of his support of the 
Buckner third ticket in the ’96 campaign, 
Grover Cleveland spent lonely hours in his 
last days at the White House. Many of his 
old party associates were conspicuously 
absent. He retired unsung by the political 
satellites, but left his exalted position with 
head erect, and his standard of honor and 
independence untarnished. 

Retiring to a home in his native state, 


amid the classic shades of Princeton where 
he lectured twice a year, he was recognized 
as the first citizen of the land. He served 
on Industrial boards of the National Civic 
Federation with distinction. Again he won 
the hearts of the people, refusing all sug- 
gestions of a third term, maintaining a 
sturdy persistence for the highest ideals of 
civic honor. His state papers were now 
approved as sound Democratic doctrine, 
applying the principles of Jefferson. How 
lovingly he was greeted at every public 
appearance! 

My last visit with Grover Cleveland was 
on a day trip from Atlantic City where he 
had spoken the night previous, when he pre- 
sented an inspiring picture of a dignified 
Elder Statesman—even if he would insist 
on wearing a red necktie. 

Some time later his last words, spoken 


in the gathering darkness of the end were 
“TI have tried so hard to do right.” 

A sincere soul ever searching for the 
highest principles of honesty in public life, 
Grover Gleveland’s public career was a 
stormy battle for his convictions. Even in 
the hours of two overwhelming defeats, he 
remained a hero to legions of enthusiastic 
followers. General Edward S. Bragg, Com- 
mander of the dauntless Iron Brigade in 
the Civil War, expressed the loyalty to 
Grover Cleveland as a leader, when he de- 
claired in an impassioned climax: “We love 
him for the enemies he has made”—time 
vanquishes foes in the mellowness of retro- 
spect. 


(Orchestra and Chorus—March from 
“Aida’’) 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 


poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


RUDOLPH SPRECKLES 


A Militant business man whose Heart 
Throb is involved in the Today 
and Tomorrow 


From the days when Rudolph Spreckles 
made his great crusade and shook the foun- 
dations of corrupt government in his native 
San Francisco, he has charted his life with 
thoughts of tomorrow. At an early age he 
devoted his knowledge of men and business, 
good and bad, to courageously clean up pol- 
itical situations from which others shirked. 

Rudolph Spreckles is an individualist and 
a member of a family that has become al- 
most an institution in California. The 
family was founded by Claus Spreckles, the 
German peasant who came to this country 
at the age of eighteen with two German 
thalers in his pocket. Before he was twenty 
years old, young Rudolph Spreckles, the son, 
learned that capital throws bricks and de- 
stroys property but it did not make a cynic 
of him. At the age of eighteen when the 
price of sugar was being slashed by the 
trust, he wired brokers that the price was 
to be advanced 1-16 of a cent. Orders 
flowed in and the Trust could not under- 
stand the situation, but he declared that as 
long as they were in control of a refinery 
they would make their price, and then the 
Trust followed, advancing their price. But 
the cutting of prices was resumed, and once 
again this boy beat them by the same 
tactics. 

Now, Rudolph Spreckles has a son of his 
own, taking charge of his business on the 
Pacific Coast and the Hawaiian Islands, 
and Rudolph Spreckles has thrown himself 
into the breach of the sugar situation in 
Cuba by boldly suggesting that annexation 
would be the inevitable outcome of the 
sugar situation. 

In his office in New York Mr. Spreckles 
insisted that there was no particular poem 
that he could designate as a favorite. 

“T have not thought along lines of verse 
but on matters that concern Today and To- 
morrow in reference to the general welfare 
of human kind. This may sound rather 
idealistic, but it is good business. We can- 
not have prosperity unless profits are gen- 
erally distributed.” 

It is characteristic of Rudolph Spreckles 
that when he gets started in a controversy 
he does not quit. He insists that he cannot. 
No matter how much he may try, there is 
no way of quitting. There is only one 
thing before him and that is, going through, 
because there is always before him that 
Tomorrow. 


Appropriate to that chat in his office 
overlooking the New York Harbor where 
ships were then bringing in cargoes of 
sugar, came the lines of Victor Hugo: 


“You'll see that, since our fate is ruled by 
chance, 
Each man, unknowing, great, 
Should frame life so that at some future hour 
Facts and his dreamings meet.” 


And Rudolph Spreckles builds his dreams 
on facts. 


WALTER H. BEECH 


The President of the Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Sales Organization finds his Heart 
Throb in the motto of David Crockett 
in the War of 1812 


The new President of the Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Sales Organization has the stoical 
bearing of a real aviator. His heart throb 
was expressed in the classic saying of 
David Crockett, who hailed from Mr. 
Beech’s native state of Tennessee and who 
was the hero of the Alamo in Texas, where 
he was killed in the fight for Texas. 

American history sparkles with the class- 
ic utterances of its heroes, but none seems 
to apply to this practical age more than the 
heart throb chosen by Mr. Beech:— 


“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 


Mr. Beech was born in Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee, and can scarcely remember the time 
when he was not associated with aviation— 
before, during and after the World War. 
His own obsession is to tell the truth. He 
insists that if all the truth was published 
concerning aviation accidents, it would in- 
spire greater confidence in this method of 
transportation. 

“If there is an accident due to some 
structural imperfection, give the facts; be- 
cause the people know that if there are im- 
perfections they can be corrected; but we 
must know the truth, just what, where and 
why, before we can reach the degree of saf- 
ety and stability which is possible in flying. 
That is why I often think of my boyhood 
hero when preparing a ship for flight. ‘Be 
sure you are right’ then ‘Contact on’ and 
go ahead. The assurance of being right 
fortifies us against troubles more than any- 
thing else I know of.” 

Mr. Beech came to New York from 
Wichita, Kansas, where in five years’ time 
he built up The Travel Air Company, mak- 
ers of the world-famous Travel Airplane 
Co. who now make 25% of the airplanes 
sold in the United States. When his com- 





pany was merged with the great Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, the financiers back of 
this organization when they wanted the out- 
standing man to head their sales organiza- 
tion selected Walter Beech as the outstand- 
ing Sales Executive and made him Presi- 
dent of the Curtiss-Wright Sales organiza- 
tion, which is the leader in the entire in- 
dustry. Mr. Beech believes that the influ- 
ence that will popularize passenger trans- 
portation by air is the time that it saves, 
and that the difficulties will overcome them- 
selves in the quickened pace of development, 
going through the same sort of an evolu- 
tion through which railroads and automo- 
biles have passed. As the world goes sky- 
ward imbued with the spirit of adventure 
in discovering a new dimension and seeing 
Mother Earth from the sky, confidence is 
overcoming old habits that keep people out 
of the air and the earth is becoming the 
stepping stone to the limitless reaches and 
sweeping visions provided by aviation. 


* * * 


SENATOR WILLIAM EDGAR BORAH 


The Distinguished Senator Under the Capi- 

tol Dome Proclaims the Quarrel Between 

Brutus and Cassius in Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Cesar” as his Heart Thrill 


For some time I had been making dili- 
gent inquiry of the busy and brainy Sena- 
tor William E. Borah of Idaho as to his 
heart throb. He took the case under ad- 
visement, but at an unexpected moment, 
during the rush of a session of the Senate 
on the Tariff Bill, in the corridor under 
the lofty dome within hearing of several 
colleagues, he stated deliberately: 

“In the presence of these witnesses I 
declare my heart thrill came to me as a 
boy when I recited the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius. Shakespeare is my 
favorite poet and author. There is some- 
thing there for heart throbs or brain 
throbs. To me Shakespeare is a treasure 
trove. My favorite heart thrill probably 
comes with the memory of reciting that 
scene from ‘Julius Cesar.’ ” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth before there was an explosion of 
brother senators and one twitted him, 
saying: 

“You still seem to have the Brutus and 
Cassius habit.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the distinguished 
Idaho senator, having in mind some fu- 
ture colloquy on the floor of the Senate. 


Cassius. That you hath wrong’d me doth 
appear in this,— 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
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For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 


Brutus. You wrong’d yourself, to write in 
such a case. 

Cassius. In such a time as this it is not 
meet 

That every nice offense should bear his com- 

ment. 

Brutus. Let me tell you, Cassius you your- 
self 


Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To underservers. 
Cassius. I an itching palm! : 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 
Brutus. The name of Cassius honours this 
corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 
Cassius. Chastisement! 
Brutus. Remember March, 
March remember! 
Did not a great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice? What, shall one of us, — 
That struck the foremost man of all this 
world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus?— 
I rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 
Cassius. Brutus, bay not me,— 
I'll not endure it; you forget yourself 
To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 


the ides of 


Brutus. Go to; you are not, Cassius. 

Cassius. I am. 

Brutus. I say you are not. 

Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget 
myself; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no 

further. 

Brutus. Away, slight man! 

Cassius. Is’t possible? 

Brutus. Hear me, for I will speak. 


Must I give way and room for your rash 
choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares. 


Cassius. O ye gods, ye gods! must I endure 
all this? é 
Brutus. All this! ay, more! fret till your 


proud heart break; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I 
budge? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen 
Though it do split you; for from this day 
forth 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 


* % * 


William E. Borah was born in Illinois 
near the classic town called Cicero. He 
early went west to the land of big pota- 
toes and was the prosecuting attorney 
in Idaho that conducted the famous Hey- 
wood case in such a virile and capable 
manner that it attracted nation-wide at- 
tention. 

Ever since he came to the Senate he 
has been a live factor in national affairs. 
As Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee he has become a factor in in- 
ternational affairs and an outstanding 
personality. Whenever Senator Borah 
Speaks there are listeners. 

A thorough student and a thinker, he 
has the courage that seems to reflect the 
spirit of some of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters. Who but Senator Borah would have 
ever admitted that a poem involving a 
quarrel contained a heart throb that re- 
Mained through the years! “Out of the 
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controversies of life we sometimes reach 
conclusions and results that are abiding 
in heart content.” — 

The realities of the world remind us 
that there is something more than pretty 
pictures and dreams involved in poetic 
sentiment. 


* * * 
REVEREND WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


The Pastor of the Copley Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Boston Gives “Crossing the 
Bar” as His Heart Throb 


When the Reverend William L. Stidger 
gave me Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” 
as his favorite poem, I might have re- 
turned the favor by giving him one of my 
own cherished bits,—namely one of his 
own which seems to me a great thought 
expressed in charming versification. 


Give a Book to a Child 


He who gives a book to a child 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 

Down the ages. 

Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 

Of destiny. 


When Boston acquired the pastorate of 
Dr. Stidger, it seemed fitting that he 
should be called to a society worshipping 
in the old Edward Everett Hale Church. 
The preacher came across the continent 
“by easy stages” as it were, and by a 
series of pastorates in large cities. He was 
born in Moundsville, West Virginia, and 
after his college courses which included 
Alleghany, Brown and the Boston Univer- 
sity Theological, he was called to the 
pulpit of the Calvary Methodist Church 
in San Francisco. Then followed some 
years in San Jose, at St. Mark’s in Detroit, 
in Kansas City and so he came east. Ata 
sort of sabbatical period he went to the Far 
East with the Methodist Centenary. 

During the war, Dr. Stidger drove a truck 
for the Y. M. C. A. and that is one reason 
for his fine writing in “Soldier Silhouettes,” 
“Star Dust from the Dugouts,” and “Flash 
Lights of the Seven Seas.” 

Among his prose work, “Flames of 
Faith,” “Henry Ford, the Man and His Mo- 
tives,” stand out prominently. Many of his 
sermons are to be found in published col- 
lections. 

Doctor Stidger admitted that his choice 
might seem mid-Victorian, but he has a tre- 
mendously large company of co-admirers, 
for in any age “Crossing the Bar” will re- 
main forever beautiful. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And many there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For though from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


* * * 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 


The World-famous Producer of Gorgeous 
Stage Spectacles quotes Lines by Henry 
Fuller as His Favorite Poem 


To think of Florenz Ziegfeld is to recall 
a visit to his office and the impression which 
I received which was so contrary to my pre- 
conceived idea of this world-famous pro- 
ducer. 

To my mind the man had typified the 
modern idea of speed, the almost miraculous 
methods of bringing things to pass; for 
Florenz Ziegfeld is the pioneer of those col- 
orful pageants, unique stage and curtain 
decorations and mass production of beauty. 
I might have supposed a man who created 
great stage productions needed time for his 
dreaming, but his business office removed 
that possibility, for telephones jangled, mes- 
senger boys scuttled across the room, ar- 
tists, writers and decorators came and went, 
while waiting, patiently waiting, was the 
long line of attractive young women, eager 
to insert their ambitious toes into chinks in 
the great wall of fame. 

Unflurried, unhurried, always at ease, al- 
ways speaking in a low untroubled voice, 
this creator of brilliant stage effects, and 
creator of stars, seems to have time for 
everything. 

The father of Florenz Ziegfeld was born 
in Germany, but came to this country and 
inaugurated the Chicago Musical School, as 
well as the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
Thus he surrounded Florenz with an artis- 
tic atmosphere. 

At the time of the World’s Fair, Florenz, 
then about twenty-three years old, was sent 
to Europe to bring military bands to Chi- 
cago. He was successful in securing the * 
Hans von Bulow orchestra. In time he be- 
came the manager of the Chicago Tracadero 
and of Sandow, the strong man. Since 1907 
the producer’s name has been more particu- 
larly associated with The Follies, which has 
indicated that his success is based upon his 
appreciation of beauty—in stage effects and 
in the American girl at her best. That he 
has been capable of growth and the incep- 
tion of unusual ideas, is shown by the fact 
that the first production of the Follies cost 
$13,000 and the more recent productions 
cost $257,000. 

Not all of Mr. Ziegfeld’s ventures have 
been commercial and one of his crowning 
successes was his marriage,to charming Bil- 
lie Burke. With that it seems superfluous 
to say that he enjoys his home at Burkeley 
Crest, Hastings on the Hudson, with his 
wife and small daughter more than any- 
thing else in life. 

As a favorite poem Mr. Ziegfeld has given 
rather a subtle bit by Henry Fuller: 


Well, do you ask an end? 

Must every life have that? 

Consider the existences—so—many— 
Which drag and shuffle on, 

Rueful and frustrate— 

Here I leave you. 
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It is difficult to measure success. It can 
hardly be done by use of the dollar sign. To 
have helped others in an astonishing degree 
is one way to measure a man’s achieve- 
ments. From the Follies, under training in 
those productions, young women have devel- 
oped talent that has led them to stardom, to 
fortunes, to titled marriages and to lasting 
popularity. The great producer, with a 
keen, almost uncanny ability to discover tal- 
ent, never neglected to inspire in his group 
or in individuals, the belief in themselves 
and the desire to work hard for the ideal. 


x x * 
MAJOR EDWARD BOWES 


The Head of the “Capitol Family” of Radio 
Fame Recites a Poem by Charles Hanson 
Towne, “Around the Corner,” as His 
Favorite 


Those who became familiar with the 
quiet, moderate, voice of Major Edward 
Bowes, when with his “Capitol Family,” he 
entertains a vast unseen audience, have 
wished for a new invention that revealed 
the visage of the speaker. Had such a thing 
been possible, his audience would have seen 
a man of serious, but exceedingly kindly ex- 
pression. It would seem natural that such 
a man would select and read those arresting, 
vitally-charged and human interest poems 
with which he always closes the radio hour. 
It has always been such a fitting close after 
the delightful orchestrations, after “Wee 
Willie” and “Margie,” and all the rest of the 
happy family. 

Major Bowes knows the very heart of 
theatrical movement in New York. Now as 
director and vice-president of the Capitol 
Theatre, vice-president of the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Picture Corporation, President 
of the Edward Bowes, Inc., and serving in 
the same capacity at the 90 Riverside Drive 
Corporation, it is easily seen that his hand 
has relinquished none of his theatrical ac- 
tivities. 

Born in San Francisco in 1874 Edward 
Bowes entered the theatrical business in 
that city. In New York, by his marriage to 
the beautiful Margaret Illington, he has en- 
joyed the companionship of all that is artis- 
tic and desirable as well as the satisfaction 
of allied interests in stage life. 

One of the poems recited by Major Bowes 
which seemed to stir many people to the 
point of asking for copies is now read by 
him on every New Year’s night. Over 
eighty thousand copies have been mailed on 
request until the head of the Capitol Fam- 
ily has come to believe that it answers the 
question, “What is my good resolution for 
next year?” It is a favorite with him, and 
few of us are guiltless of the neglect which 
constitutes the theme of the poem, “Around 
the Corner,” by Charles Hanson Towne. 


Around the corner, I have a friend, 

In this great city that has no end, 

Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 

And before I know it, a year is gone, 

And I never see my old friend’s face, 
For life is a swift and terrible race. 

He knows I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 

And he rang mine. We were younger then, 


And now we are busy, tired men— 
Tired with playing a foolish game, 
Tired of trying to make a name. 








“Tomorrow, say, I will call on Jim, 

Just to show that I’m thinking of him.” 

But tomorrow comes—and tomorrow goes, 

And the distance between us grows and-grows; 

Around the corner, yet miles away. 

“Here’s a telegram, Sir.” “Jim died today!” 

And that’s what we get— and deserve—in the 
end 

Around the corner, a vanished friend. 


* * * 
HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


President and Curator of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History Christens Words- 
worth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality” as Containing His Favorite Verse 


In early youth Henry Fairfield Osborn 
had intended to take up railroad work as a 
career. His father was the founder and 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and sent him to Princeton to prepare for a 
business career. While in his Junior year 
he became greatly interested in a Yale Uni- 
versity expedition in search of Fossils. It 
so appealed to young Osborn that he took 
up a course in biology and geology under 
Arnold Guyot. In 1877 he joined the Prince- 
ton University expedition to Colorado and 
Wyoming, and spent the following year in 
a post-graduate course in natural science 
and classifying the fossil treasures there 
secured. After a course in anatomy and 
histology at Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, Henry Fairfield Osborn decided that 
his life would be devoted to paleontology. 
He made a pilgrimage to London and stud- 
ied under Huxley where he met Charles 
Darwin. 

After completing his studies in Germany 
he returned to Princeton to teach Natural 
Science and Anatomy. Called to Columbia 
he continued as a research professor for 
nineteen years and founded the Department 
of Paleontology at the American Museum 
of Natural History, becoming the president 
and curator of that famous museum. 

His monumental achievements as a mov- 
ing force behind expeditions that have 
searched all corners of the earth in the in- 
terest of science have made him an out- 
standing authority and a conspicuous figure 
in all the investigations and research reach- 
ing into the life chapters of fifteen million 
years of geologic time. 

Immersed in memories of expeditions to 
the four quarters of the globe where he has 
delved deep into the living past, this scien- 
tist supreme finds his favorite verse in 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality.” 

With the ability to reveal the startling 
secrets of ages past, it was inspiring to find 
that his favorite poem had to do with the 
great theme of immortality covered so com- 
prehensively in the classic lines of the poet 
who lived and dreamed in the Lake District 
of England. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


In his home at Castle Rock on the Hudson 


or in the activities that have covered so 
many concrete and varied results in the 
world of science, he continues the inspiring 
authority and counsel for all noteworthy ex- 
peditions from the Arctic to the Tropics and 
yet finds his real joy and comfort in the poet 
who received his inspiration from the beau- 
ties of nature in her perennial mood. 


* * * 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


The Governor of New Hampshire Quotes as 
His Favorite the 91st Psalm 


Governor Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire is finishing the first year of his 
administration with an outstanding achieve- 
ment of which he is justly proud. The 
Granite State, for the first time in its his- 
tory, has abandoned the old pay-as-you-go 
policy in connection with the building of 
trunk-line highways and has authorized the 
issuance of eight million dollars in bonds for 
road construction purposes. 

Although he is one of the prominent in- 
vestment brokers in Manchester, N. H., 
where he makes his home, Governor Tobey 
likes to be called a real dirt farmer, for it 
was nearly 30 years ago that he bought a 
little place in Temple, N. H., and began to 
raise poultry on a small scale. He still owns 
the farm, maintains his legal voting resi- 
dence in Temple and slips over there for 
rest and quiet during the summer months. 

It was because of his love for the little 
hill town and the view of the towering 
mountain ranges that the governor, several 
years ago, inaugurated a series of sunset 
services. Each year, in the summer, there 
is a pilgrimage from all sections of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts to the Tobey 
farm. On a knoll in a large pasture, with 
the American flag flying from a tall staff, 
fifteen hundred or more people join in the 
singing of hymns and listen to inspiring 
addresses. The service is concluded as the 
sun drops below the mountains. 

The Governor loves poetry and he quotes 
it frequently during his addresses, but his 
favorite reading is the 91st Psalm: 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
Most High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and 
my fortress: my God; in him will I trust. 

Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare 
of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 

He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shall thou trust: his truth 
shall be thy shield and buckler. 

_Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness; nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not 
come nigh thee. 

Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and 
see the reward of the wicked. 

Because thou hast made the Lord, which is 
my refuge, even the most High, thy habitation; 

There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 

For he shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 

They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: 
the young lion and the dragon shalt thou 
trample under feet. 
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Because he hath set his love upon me, there- 
for will I deliver him: I will set him on high, 
because he hath known my name. 

He shall call upon me, and I will answer 
him: I will be with him in trouble; I will de- 
liver him, and honour him. 

With long life will I satisfy him, and show 
him my salvation. 


Charles W. Tobey was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., July 22, 1880, the son of William A. 
and Ellen H. (Parker) Tobey. His father 
died recently after an illness which was ag- 
gravated by his experiences on the top of 
Mount Washington after the crash of the 
Peppersass. 

The governor was educated in the Rox- 
pury Latin School and upon the completion 
of his course there he entered the employ of 
an investment banking house in Boston. In 
1902 he married Francelia M. Lovett of 
Roxbury, and in. the following year they 
came to New Hampshire and engaged in 
farming in the town of Temple, which ever 
since, has been their legal residence. 

It can be said of Mr. Tobey that he has 
never met defeat in his aspirations for po- 
litical office. He was chosen to represent 
the town of Temple in the Legislature of 
1915 and again four years later. At the 
latter session the members elected him 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

In 1925 he became a member of the State 
Senate from the Twelfth District and was 
further honored by being elected President 
of this body. During the absence of former 
Governor John G. Winant from the state, 
Mr. Tobey became acting governor and he 
admits today that his experiences in the 
chair of chief executive were so pleasing 
that he decided to seek the office. This am- 
bition was fulfilled last year when he was 
elected for two years. 

During the World War he was chairman 
of the New Hampshire Liberty Loan com- 
mittee and also did special investigation 
work in various parts of the country for 
Herbert Hoover, then National Food Ad- 


ministrator. 
* * * 


LOUIS EDWARD KIRSTEIN 


The Phenomenal Boston Merchant Regards 
Kiping’s “If” as His Favorite Poem 


I always feel that the life story of Louis 
Kirstein, whose name is connected with the 
commercial life of Boston, is truly an Amer- 
ican story—the story of a man rising 
through his own efforts and determination. 
Beginning as an errand boy, then as a sales- 
man, this prominent merchant, whose name 
is connected with the widest charities and 
movements for the betterment of mankind, 
has seen the progress and growth of a great 
city. No more interesting tale is that told 
over the counter—rather more gripping in 
Boston—that knew the early struggles of a 
most courageous group and a city whose 
commercial progress began at the wharf, 
flowed up through Franklin and adjoining 
streets and on until magnificent residences 
toppled and fell before the onward sweep of 
its commercial power. 

Mr. Kirstein was born in Rochester, New 
York, in 1867 and as a young man was em- 
ployed in the optical business. After com- 
ing to Boston from the Stein-Bloch Com- 
pany, he became associated with A. Filene 


and since 1911 has been Vice-president of 
the Filene business. 

As a man of broad understanding and hu- 
manitarian views, Mr. Kirstein has had his 
shoulder at the wheel of many great insti- 
tutions, having served as a director of the 
Better Business Association, as Vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and 
being a member of the Lee Higginson or- 
ganization. During the war he acted on the 
advisory board for savings and purchase of 
army uniforms. He has worked for the 
Economic League, served as director for the 
Federated Jewish Charities, been Vice-pres- 
ident of the Public Library, connected with 
a department for Semitic languages at Har- 
vard and a director of the Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. Even the Boy Scouts owe a great 
deal to his manifested interest, as also do 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Hearing of the civic and charitable work 
of prominent men, we sometimes lose sight 
of the minor, everyday habits that help to 
make up the sum total of a man’s character. 
Employees, men and women who walk in 
less conspicuous paths, look to Louis Kir- 
stein as a friend—a man who is never too 
busy to listen to the sorrows of others, 
whose door is open to anyone who needs a 
kindly bit of advice. 

It is such a man who gives as his favorite 


poem, Kipling’s rugged definition of a true 


man. 
IF 
If you can keep your head when all about you 


Are losing theirs, and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 


you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too, 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 
And being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet, don’t look too good nor talk too 
wise,— 


If you can walk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 

Or walk with kings nor lose the common 
touch, 

If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 


you, 
If all men count with you but none too 
much; 
If you can ll the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth, and everything that’s in it, 
And which is more,—you’ll be a Man, my 


son. 
* * * 


DR. WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU 


Author, Poet and Psychologist Looks Upon 
Tennyson's Poem, “The Brook,” as one of 
His Most Cherished Literary Expressions 


The study of life in all its manifold ex- 
pressions has made it possible for Dr. Wil- 
liam Hosea Ballou to speak and write in- 
formingly on innumerable topics; he be- 
comes as entertaining when writing of 
great waterways, of the possibilities of har- 
bors or river jetties, as about different spe- 
cies of fungi or even the vampire bat. 
Everything that has life has, seemingly 
come under his investigating eye. The di- 
versity of his interests and his wonderful 
experiences in the pursuit of his studies, 
lead one to a desire to know something of 
his beginnings, and to learn how one ac- 
quires the title of “cologist ichthyologist.” 

Dr. Ballou, of distinguished family, was 
born in Hannibal, New York in 1857, and 


as the son of a clergyman, was surrounded 
by every cultural influence. He attended © 
the Northwestern college and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he specialized 
in natural science. Later the law attracted 
him and he studied at the Chicago Law 
School. For many years his interests were 
bound up in the study of waterways and he 
became the Recorder of the United States 
Lake Survey, of Niagara and as engineer of 
Yellowstone Park. 

Dr. Ballou has served as Commissioner of 
Agriculture—a permanent and honorary 
office. At one time he worked unremittingly 
for the safe transport of animals over sea 
for which he received the thanks of Queen 
Victoria. 

Decorations from foreign countries have 
been awarded Dr. Ballou for his real service 
to humanity. Working for and advocating 
the work of Louis Agassiz, his name be- 
came associated with the theory of the mul- 
tiple origin of man and today he is a great 
student of evolution. Being the discoverer 
of many species of fungi—many named for 
him—he applied his knowledge to the study 
of cancer as a vegetable fungi in which 
thought he was a pioneer. He was also the 
discoverer of the pre-fish amphibia and pre- 
reptiles in Kansas, and of the Siluruan 
rocks in West Virginia, this last fact estab- 
lishing the geological age of the Appala- 
chian range. 

The memory of Dr. Ballou must be a rich 
storehouse for he was with Greely on his 
memorable expedition, at the Geological 
Congress at old St. Petersburg, but always 
active for his own country, especially in the 
period of the World War, conducting prop- 
aganda under Herbert Hoover. Editorial 
work and publishing has also claimed a por- 
tion of his time. 

“My favorite fiction,” said Dr. Ballou, “is 
Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers,’ ” and then one 
realized that this busy man of many activi- 
ties has found time to write novels, such as 
“The Upper Ten,” “The Bachelor Girl,” and 
others, but his favorite writings in prose 
are all subjects relating to evolution. It 
seemed quite natural—as Dr. Ballou has 
written over three hundred poems—that he 
should love the work of Tennyson and find 


“The Brook” one of his cherished literary 
expressions. 


THE Brook 


I come from haunts of coot and hern 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down 
Or slip between the ridges 
By twenty thorps a little town 

And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Phillips Farm I flow 
To join the brimming river 

For men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about and in and out 
With here a blossoms sailing 
And here and there a lusty trout 
And here and there a greyling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel 

With many a silver waterbrake 
Above the golden gravel. 


I draw them all along and flow 
To join the brimming river 

For men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever. 
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ARTHUR J. MORRIS 


The Originator of the Morris Plan of In- 
dustrial Banking Enthuses over Poe’s “The 
Raven” as His Heart Throb 


It does not seem many years ago that I 
met a young man in Norfolk, Virginia, who 
was enthusiastic concerning a new idea in 
banking. This enthusiasm crystallized in 
results and Arthur J. Morris established 
the first Morris Plan institution in his home 
city in 1910. Today there are one hundred 
and thirteen Morris Plan banks and oper- 
ating offices in 142 cities throughout the 
country. I recall his expressed love of the 
poetry of Edgar Allen Poe and I expressed 
surprise that Poe should be the favorite 
poet of such an enthusiastic optimist as 
Arthur J. Morris. He replied: 

“We sometimes see things best by con- 
trast, and our vision is strengthened in the 
darkness rather than in the light. Aside 
from all this, can you conceive of a poet who 
has written verses of more pristine beauty 
and musical lilt than Edgar Allen Poe? 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping, 

As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my 
chamber door. 

“Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at 
my chamber door— 

Only this and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating 
then no longer, 

“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly, your for- 
giveness I implore; 

But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently 
you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at 
my chamber door, 

That I scarcely was sure I heard you’”’—here 
I opened wide the door— 

Darkness there and nothing more. 


Open then I flung the shutter, when with 
many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly 
days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute 
stopped or stayed he, 

But with mien of lord or lady, perched above 
my chamber door— 

Perched and sat, and nothing more. 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws 
his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted—nevermore. 


After settling the matter of his favorite 
heart throb in a recent visit, Mr. Morris 
proceeded to give us some comprehension of 
the scope of the work which sprang from an 
idea nineteen years ago. Over one and a 
quarter billion dollars have been loaned to 
six million people whose necessities required 
help at a time when it seemed all other doors 
were barred. There are over ninety-two 
million dollars of Morris Plan certificates 
now outstanding. The record of these banks 
is reassuring as to the honesty of human 
kind, for the losses have been comparatively 


nothing, indicating that character and a 
friendly endorser mean something even in 
these cold-blooded and prosaic times. 
Forty-nine years ago in Tarboro, N. C., 
Arthur J. Morris was born in a community 
typical of the Tar Heel State. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Virginia in 1889 
and began the practice of law in 1901. 
While waiting for clients he conceived and 
worked out the plan which has made his 
name familiar in banking circles the world 
over and especially to the millions of people 
who have sought and obtained aid in times 
of need. While there is a broadly philan- 
thropic purpose in his plan, it has met the 
rigid and acid test of modern business 


methods. 
* * * 


THEODORE EDWIN STEINWAY 


The Head of Steinway and Sons says Shake- 
speare’s “Merchant of Venice” contains his 
Favorite Poem 


In the handsome Steinway Building in 
New York, amid the concourse of sweet 
sounds coming from Recital Hall and the 
various sales rooms, I discovered a heart 
throb poem in a most appropriate environ- 
ment. 

Seated at his desk, absorbed with the 
myriad of varied details that would natur- 
ally come to the head of a house like Stein- 
way, I found Theodore Edwin Steinway, 
president of the company, immersed in his 
work. There was a cheerfulness in his 
greeting that indicated the harmony of a 
musical spirit. 

Like others of the preceding Steinways 
who have been identified with this cele- 
brated institution of music, he served as a 
workman at the bench and followed every 
detail of the making of a Steinway. Early 
in life he became interested in theatricals, 
and has played his part well before the foot- 
lights. He was born in Gramercy Park, 
New York, near the home of Edwin Booth, 
and laughingly suggested that that might 
be one explanation for a part of his name. 

As a child he was interested in Shake- 
speare and it was logical that he should give 
me a favorite poem that had to do with mu- 
sic and should quote from his favorite poet. 

In a well-modulated voice and with per- 
fect enunciation, he repeated the lines from 
the Merchant of Venice: 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 


The chat extended to a discussion of lit- 
erature in general, for Theodore Steinway 
is a friend of Dean Briggs of Harvard, un- 
der whom he studied. A cultured, practical 
American, modest and retiring, he succeeds 
three-quarters of a century of successive 
generations of descendants of the founders 
of the House of Steinway, who have devoted 
their lives to the art of music. 

As I left the rotunda and the reception 
rooms, impressive in the simple harmony of 
painting and mural decorations and the at- 
mosphere associated with the greatest mu- 





sical artists of their time, extending from 
Wagner to Paderewski, Rachmaninoff and 
Hoffman, I felt that I was leaving behind a 
soothing retreat from the hurry and bustle 
of the streets of New York outside. 

The lines of Mr. Steinway’s favorite poem 
kept ringing in my ears as I contemplated 
what a sad, drab, desperate old world this 
would be without music and its inspiration 
and soothing influence upon humankind. 


* * * 


LEE SHUBERT 


The Celebrated Theatrical Manager and 
Producer finds a Heart Throb in Schubert's 
Songs and Schiller’s Poems 


In the centre of the theatrical district of 
New York, surrounded by theatres, and in 
the glare of the electric signs, Lee Shubert 
directs one of the greatest theatrical enter- 
prises in the world. Like Tennyson’s brook, 
his productions go on night after night, not 
only in New York, but all over the country 
until the name of Shubert has become syn- 
onymous with the superlative in theatrical 
productions. 

In the public schools of Syracuse, New 
York, the city of his birth, Lee Shubert and 
his brother, the late Sam S., dreamed of 
some day having a theatre. Their spare 
moments were spent around the theatres 
and when the opportunity came they began 
managing small theatrical companies on 
tour, with comedies written by the late 
Charles H. Hoyt. A stock company for the 
Bastable Theatre in the home town at- 
tracted attention in the theatrical world, 
and in 1900 the Shubert boys came to New 
York to manage the Herald Square Theatre. 

The history of theatrical productions for 
the past twenty-nine years includes the pro- 
gressive activities of the Shubert idea, until 
now Lee Shubert’s organization controls 
many theatres in New York and all over the 
country. 

During the winter I met Mr. Shubert in 
Florida, away from the madding throng of 
Broadway. He had just received by wire 
an encouraging report of good business. In 
answering the telegram, he mopped the 
Floridian perspiration from his brow and 
replied “Congratulations. Fine showing for 
summer business” which indicates wherever 
it may be—looking up new plays in Europe, 
or on a winter vacation, Lee Shubert does 
not wander far from thoughts relating to 
the theatre. 

It was in a moment of relaxation that he 
gave me the information that Schubert’s 
songs still brought him the same thrill as 
when he first heard them as a boy. 

The words of these songs provided by the 
great poets seem to blend music and poetry 
to a degree of perfection, for Schubert was 
a poet in feeling as well as composer.” 


O Music come and light my heart’s dark 
places, 

Arouse to life my spirit’s inmost ear. 

Awake in me such love no time effaces, 

O voice divine, speak on and I shall hear, 

Speak on, O voice, and I shall hear. 


O music make me strong to conquer sorrow, 
My soul with love of noble things fulfil, 
Then fear I not the silence of death’s morrow, 
For Death himself my music shall not still, 
Not Death himself my music still. 
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The Drama at Cactus Gulch 


A story of show girls in a Western cowboy town who captured husbands from the Bar-O Ranch while 
the ‘‘shooting was good’’— An interesting tale of Western life as related 


By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


‘6 HICH it is sure elevating and amus- 
ing—this here drama,” said ’Frisco 
musingly, as he poked a dry branch 

of cottonwood into the fire. 

The stars twinkled lazily overhead and at 
a little distance our ponies, after forty miles 
of hard riding across the plain since sunrise, 
cropped the rank grass of the river bank in 
calm content. 


Away to the right a coyote yelped lone- 
somely, and then silence unutterable ensued. 
‘Frisco bent forward and stirred the fire, 
sending a straight column of sparks upward 
toward the sky. It was the time and place 
for a story, and I watched fhe glow of my 
pipe and waited. 

* * * 


._ “I was riding herd on the Bar-O that 
spring,” he began. ‘Forty a month and good 
grub. The grub rustler was a Chink, and 
he could cook some. I’d give a dollar for a 
eup of his coffee right now. 

“One day Bob McKenzie of the Broken 
Circle rode our way, looking for strays. ‘Big 
doings over to the Gulch tomorrow night,’ 
he tells the boys. ‘“There’s a travelling show 
company, heading for Cheyenne, stranded 
there, and they’ve hired Billy Park’s dance 
hall for a theatre. Everybody’s going from 
our place—the old man and all. They say 
there’s about twenty of the prettiest girls in 
the company that ever came over the Divide.’ 


“When Bob promulgates that proposition 
he sure has us some excited and anxious, any 
of the boys being willing to ride fifty miles to 
see a pretty girl go by on the stage. Except 
Jake, who’s so bashful and retiring he’d ride 
a hundred miles in the other direction and 
then hide in the sage brush if he thought a 
girl was headed his way. 


“Even the Chink takes notice and hangs 
around, listening to Bob’s prognostication 
with a grin on his yellow facial extremity that 
you could chuck a plate into. ‘Me savvy 
th’leatre,’ he squeaks. ‘Allee samee pletty 
girl singee, dancee like hell.’ 

““*You savvy washee them dinner dishes, 
mucho pronto,’ says the old man, sharp and 
decided. ‘Else I’ll hang you with your own 
‘pig tail.’ 

“ ‘Allee lightee,’ agrees the Chink, and 
dives into the cook house promiscuous. 

“Then Bob borrows a chew from me and 
drifts away in a cloud of dust, joyful and 
contented. 

“Next day, right after noon, the whole 
Bar-O outfit trails off for the Gulch. It’s 
only about twenty miles, but everybody's 
figuring on getting a front seat, so we start 
early, and the last five miles gets to be a race 
to see who’ll get there first. 

“The old man, having the best horse, leads 
the procession, and the Chink, on a pack 





mule, is just a blue and yellow speck on the | 
horizon. Jake, having overcome his timidity 
and backwardness enough to join in the 
festivities, is loping along in the middle of 
the bunch, looking seared and mournful; and 
me—I’m hitting only the high places, and 
you can’t see me for the dust. 

“Maybe you’ve seen a bunch of cow- 
punchers come into town? We sure make a 
grand, unparalleled, hippodramatie entrance 
into the Gulch that afternoon, and sweep 
down the main street like an invading host, 
every man standing in his stirrups with a 
six-shooter in each hand, plugging the signs 
on both sides of the street as we go by, and 
yelling like Comanches. We’re going so fast 
that we’re clear through the town and out 
the other side before we can stop, and coming 
back we meet the Chink doing the circus act 
in the middle of the street. He has a rusty 
old six-shooter, and every time he fires it off 
he holds it pointing to the sky with both 
hands and shuts his eyes and yells when he 
pulls the trigger. And every time he fires, 
the mule near bucks the daylight out of him. 

“**Whoopee!’ he’ yells, ‘me muchee dam 
bad man, allee samee likee cowboy. Whoo- 
pee!’ He was a good sport, that Chink, if he 
was yellow, and he could play poker to beat 
the cars. 

“‘When the old man has extinguished the 
Chink’s patriotic ardor by making a diamond 
hitch around his neck with his pig tail and 
choking him till he is black in the face, the 
whole gang lines up at the hitching rail in 
front of the Yellow Dog saloon, and the in- 
habitants of the Gulch begin to crawl out 
from under the beds and tables and other 
places of retirement, and business resumes its 
sway. 

“Somebody sees a gent in a green vest 
sauntering out of Billy Park’s dance hall to 
view the festivities, and the whole crowd 
swoops down on him like he’s a long lost 
brother. It’s the manager of the show, and 
we stands him up in line in front of the Yel- 
low Dog bar and treats him to a sample of 
everything in the house till he’s fuller than 
seven kinds of a goat, and exuding cigars at 
every pore. 

“Then we lopes over to the box office and 
buys our tickets, which is two dollars each 
for reserved seats and a dollar admission, 
and fifty cents to stand up. The old man 
buys three seats in the middle of the front 
row, and the Chink digs down into the inner 
recesses of his being and hauls out a roll of 
dollar bills as big as an elephant’s hind leg, 
and buys a front seat too. The rest of the 
bunch plays for prominent positions, except 
Jake, who chips in fifty cents and allows he’ll 
stand up near the door. 

“After which we saunters into the Palace 
Hotel and has a big feed—ham and eggs and 





coffee, and a few drinks apiece to pass the 
time till the show begins 

“When the orchestra, which is one piano 
and a cornet, strikes up, we’re all in our seats, 
anxious to be pleased. The whole popula- 
tion of the Gulch is there, too, and the cow- 
punchers from every ranch within thirty 
miles, and them that can’t get inside is stand- 
ing on barrels outside the windows at twenty- 
five cents apiece. I reckon it’s the most 
unanimously appreciative audience that show 
company ever had, and they sure improves 
the occasion. 

“First, there’s a little blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired angel comes out in a short skirt, and 
sings ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Leastwise, she 
looks like an angel to about two hundred cow- 
punchers who ain’t seen a human woman for 
ten months. 

““* That’s mine,’ says Pedro, some excited, 
when she comes out on the stage, and he 
starts to climb over the footilghts. But a 
bunch of us gets him by the legs and trips 
him up and hauls him back to his seat. 

“*You, Pedro,’ says the old man, ‘be 
quiet—else you'll go back to the ranch, mucho 
pronto.’ 

“‘*T’'ll be good,’ says Pedro, disguising his 
impatience nobly, ‘but if that little girl wants 
my rope and saddle, it’s her’n any time she 
says so.’ 

“The little girl don’t seem none displeased 
at that, and she ambles right down to the 
footlights and smiles straight at Pedro while 
she finishes her song, and before she gets 
through Pedro is blubbering like an infant, 
and don’t care two cents who sees him either. 
But most of the other boys is, too, so he ain’t 
especial noticeable and conspicuous. 

“Funny thing about that—what a soft- 
hearted slob a cow-puncher usually is, inside. 
He’s mostly a tough proposition to look at— 
works hard, drinks hard, fights and gambles, 
but just turn loose some little, weak, soft- 
handed, soft-eyed woman in his proximity, 
and he’ll set up and beg for a kind look like 
a hungry dog begging for a meal. 

-“Well, after the little girl has gathered up 
the hats and six-shooters and spurs and things 
the boys has flung on the stage, the pianist 
begins to pound the keyboard like mad, and 
the chap with the cornet gets red in the face 
with his exertions, and one of them ballays 
files into sight. There’s about twenty girls, 
all young and pretty, every one of them smil- 
ing like June sunshine, and the entire au- 
dience rises as one man and yells itself hoarse 
when they come on the stage, and empties 
their six-shooters spontaneous into the floor 
and ceiling. I heard the Chink yelling rap- 
turously, ‘Hoopla! Muchee pletty girl, allee 
samee dam good looking—whoopee!’ 

““‘Shut up, you heathen,’ growls Pedro, 
savage and supercilious. ‘What do you know 
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about pretty girls—you squint-eyed offspring 
of a mandarin?’ 

“When the shouting and the tumult has 
subsided and the smoke cleared away enough 
so we can see the stage, the girls begin to 
dance and march and sing till the whole audi- 
ence is dizzy with delight. 

“After they’ve been called back six times 
to do it all over again, the manager comes out 
behind the footlights and thanks the audience 
for its kind appreciation, and promulgates the 
sentiment that the memory of the present 
auspicious oceasion will linger always in his 
recollection, or words to that effect. He’s 
digested some of the thirty-seven kinds of 
ringed, streaked and spotted beverages that 
the Bar-O outfit had pressed upon him earlier 
in the afternoon, but he’s some lit up still, 
and one end of his collar tickling his left ear 
and his pink and maroon necktie draping it- 
self gracefully outside his green vest sort of 
detracts from the dignity of his appearance. 
But he means well, and the boys applaud his 
brief remarks with unanimous certitude. 

“After the managerial presence has re- 
moved itself gracefully from the scene by 
crawling off the stage on all fours, the real 
business of the evening begins. I disremem- 
ber what the play is all about, but there’s one 
seene where the lights are turned low and the 
heroine wrings her hands and weeps with de- 
spair, and the villain steals onto the stage in a 
slouch hat and a long cloak and gloats upon 
his victim. 

“*At last!’ he hisses, and grabs the girl 
by the shoulders. 

"“‘Unhand me, wretch!’ she shrieks. 
‘Never!’ says the villain, or words like that, 
‘now you are in my power! No earthly aid 
can save you!’ 

“The hell it can’t!’ yells somebody back 
in the audience, and Jake comes prancing 
down the aisle with a six-shooter in each 
hand, stepping high and looking dangerous. 
‘You drop that girl, mucho pronto, you blame 


greaser, or I’ll shoot the top of your head off,’ 
he says, waving his gun careless and menac- 
ing. The girl shrieks, and the villain makes 
two jumps across the stage, and we hear the 
glass breaking in a side window and a dull and 
sickening thud on the ground outside where 
he lands, and then some sounds like a man 
trying to catch a train that left five minutes 
ago. 

“*O brave sir,’ says the girl, grinning and 
leaning over the footlights and holding out 
her arms to Jake, “how can I ever thank you?’ 


“Then the audience awakes to the humor 
of the situation and slaps each other on the 
back and laughs till it cries. 

“**Good old Jake!’ somebody yells, ‘three 
cheers for Jake!’ and everybody yells himself 
hoarse. 

“‘But Jake stands there like an image, with 
his face white and set, not seeming to hear the 
noise, and looking at the girl like he saw a 
ghost, till all of a sudden a silence falls on 
that rough crowd of ungodly cow-punchers— 
why, no one just knows. For a minute no 
one stirs, with the girl standing there with the 
smile slowly fading on her face, and a look 
of wonder growing in her eyes. Then a light 
flares up and she gets a good look at Jake, 
and we know it’s not play-acting now. 

‘Jim! O Jim!’ she eries, with the voice 
of a lost child wandering in the dark, when 
she sees her pappy coming to find her with 
alantern. And then she throws out her arms 
toward him and falls across the footlights 
in a faint. Not so quick, though, but what 
Jake catches her in his arms and without a 
glance to right or left, but with a look on his 
face like a man who’s just woke up out of a 
dream of Purgatory to find himself in Para- 
dise, he walks down the aisle and out the door 
with his arms around her and her head 
against his shoulder. 


“The show stops then and there. We've 
just seen better acting than anything that can 


be played upon a stage, and we rise like clock 
work and make a break for the open air. 

“Outside I gets separated from the bunch 
and drifts into Monte Ike’s emporium of 
chance. I has a system a Chicago drummer 
teaches me for breaking the bank at faro, in 
consequence of which I finds myself about 
noon the next day borrowing the price of a 
meal and a drink from Pedro. 

“The stage is waiting to start when | 
saunter past the Palace Hotel, and the show 
manager is just climbing aboard, looking 
mighty solemn and discontented. 

“T looks inside the vehicle for the unparal- 
lelled aggregation of female beauty compris- 
ing the company, and all I sees is a discour- 
aged appearing female about fifty years old, 
more or less, whose nose looks like she’s been 
erying. 

“* *Where’s the company, stranger?’ I asks, 
some curious. 

“ “Inside, what’s left of it,’ he says gloomily, 
jerking his thumb at the disconsolate lone 
female person. ‘The rest is married. Them 
infernal cow-punchers stampeded the whole 
outfit after the show, rounded up a justice 
of the peace and married ’em, all except the 
aged and infirm exhibit inside there. Like- 
wise there was a Chink blew in with the bunch 
and wanted to marry her, but I shooed him 
off the premises with a chair. Which I’m 
some sorry for now. Maybe you’d marry 
her?’ he asks, hopefully. 

““*Not me,’ I declines hurriedly, backing 
off. 

“**Well, so long,’ he says, dejected and re- 
signed. 

** ‘So long,’ I answers, and ‘the stage starts.’ 

* ~ * 


My pipe was out, and the fire burned low. 
’Friseco threw on another branch, and we 
rolled ourselves in our blankets. 

“All the same,” he murmured musingly, 
“I'd a liked that blue-eyed girl with the yel- 
low hair.” ‘ 





A Formula For Motion Picture Stories 


Continued from page 164 


times made on the industry. Mr. Milliken 
explained that Mr. Hays’ job is to make pic- 
tures right so there can’t be any reason for 
complaint. Their job is not to answer at- 
tacks made by destructive forces, but to 
make pictures better with the help of the 
constructive people so there can be no occa- 
sion for attacks. And apparently there are 
a great many more of the latter kind than 
of the former. Perhaps they don’t make as 


much noise but they make a lot more im- 
pression. 

“I thought you wanted criticism and sug- 
gestion?” I interjected. 

“We do—all we can get,” was the reply. 


“Our policy is that of the open door. We 
want everyone who is in a mind to do so to 
bring us their constructive advice, criticism 
and suggestions. In that way we maintain 
a cross section view of what the people of 
this country want in the way of screen en- 
tertainment. We want all that sort of criti- 
cism and advice we can get. It is only the 
destructive critic, who has no suggestion for 
improvement, who condemns everything 
without regard to the good, and who speaks 
from lack of experience that fails to com- 
mand our time and attention. The others 
are welcome—and more than that—they are 
earnestly solicited to give us the benefit of 
their opinions and of their experience.” 








OFTTIMES 


By Alice Hawthorne Gorton 


Ofttimes within the human heart 
One deep, unuttered song 

Lives prisoner .. . afraid to urge 
Its place among the throng 

Of surging, beating elements, 
Until, at last, the Soul 

Bids shackles to the dust be gone 
Life pulsates at its goal! 


Ofttimes within the banquet room, 
The Spirit vanquished lies; 

For want of comradeship it broods, 
For want of love it cries, 

Until the husks of loneliness, 
No longer to be tried, 

Are torn away from starved flesh, 
And life is glorified. 
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Favorite ‘‘Heart, Throbs”’ of 
Famous People Continued from page 180 


CHARLES H. THURBER 
The Editor of Ginn and Co., School Book 
Publishers, Declares that Daniel Webster’s 


Famous Peroration Provides an Entrancing 
Heart Thrill 


In the public schools of his birth town, 
Owego, N. Y., Charles Herbert Thurber re- 
cited and read often the stirring words of 
Daniel Webster. He was always ready with 
recitations on the Friday afternoons and 
inclined to prose rather than poetry. 

Even after he had secured his Ph.B. from 
Cornell and traveled and studied abroad for 
two years, he returned with an abiding ad- 
miration for the distinguished American 
author and statesman. Continuing his stud- 
ies in Germany, he was appointed special 
agent of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation abroad, prior to his work as instruc- 
tor at Cornell, Colgate and University of 
Chicago. In 1900 he became editor of Ginn 
and Company, the publishers of school 
books, and in 1904 became a member of the 
firm. In previous years he had done a great 
deal of work as assistant to the editor-in- 
chief of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. 

When I made my pilgrimage for a heart 
throb, he facetiously insisted that he wanted 
time to think it over and decide on some- 
thing different, but after reflection he said: 
“T think I will have to give a prosy answer 
to your query in prose and settle upon the 
orations of Daniel Webster as containing 
the most stirring heart thrill of anything I 
have ever heard or read. As a boy I recited 
and as a man I have often repeated those 
immortal words of Webster, delivered on 
January 26th, just one hundred years ago: 


‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.’ 


They are inscribed over the rostrum in 
Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, but 
more than that they are indelibly imprinted 
in the hearts of the American people. Per- 
haps interest in this quotation was revived 
for me in the fact that I have been reading 
Benson’s Biography of Webster, as I always 
seem to be interested in everything concern- 
ing one of my boyhood heroes. 


* % * 


GRAHAM McNAMEE 


The Celebrated Pioneer Radio Announcer 

Stands by and Pronounces “Tired Hands” 

by Clarence Hawks as His Heart Throb 
Poem 


In 1922, Graham McNamee, then living 
in St. Paul, cultivating his voice with an 
ambition to become 4a, great singer, was 
called upon to do some:announcing over the 
radio. He approached the steely eyes of 
the microphone with some temerity at first, 
and then suddenly applied the first prin- 
ciple of singing and talking in public. In- 
stinctively he measured his audience, closed 
his eyes and revealed his own natural self 
in a voice that projected his own personality 
without self-consciousness. 

In those days he wore a moustache, but it 
was soon sacrificed, because he felt the hir- 
sute adornment interfered with speedy lip 








A Reduction 


in Long Distance ‘Telephone 


Rates 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On JANuaRyY T, 1930, there is effective a reduction in 
various long distance telephone rates in the Bell System 
which on the present volume of calls means a saving of 
more than $5,000,000 a year to the telephone-using 
public in the United States. This is the fourth reduc- 
tion in long distance rates within a little more than 
three years. On October 1, 1926, they were reduced 
by $3,000,000. On December 1, 1927, a reduction of 
$1,500,000 went into effect. On February 1, 1929, 
there was a reduction af $5,000,000. 


THESE REDUCTIONS are in accordance with the aim 
of the Bell System to continue to furnish the best 
possible telephone service at the least cost to the 
public. Earnings must, of course, be sufficient to 
permit the best possible telephone service at all 
times and to provide a reasonable payment to stock- 
holders with an adequate margin to insure financial 
safety. Earnings in excess of these requirements will 
either be spent for the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the service, or the rates for the service 
will be reduced. This is fundamental in the 
policy of the management. 























action in speaking. Week by week the radio 
audience came to admire the voice and the 
man. When he announced a football game 
you felt you were right there. When he 
followed the activities of a Presidential in- 
auguration the scene appeared as vividly as 
if it were on a sound picture screen. In the 
Atwater Kent hour he proved to be an im- 


pressario in presenting famous artists. At 


banquets he became a postprandial speaker 
and an aerial toastmaster. He seemed to 
have the intuitive sense of what not to say. 

Ever human, I was not surprised when 
in the glare of Studio A of the National 
Broadcasting Company in New York, he 
gave me his heart throb poem, “Tired 
Hands.” The opening lines were dramatic, 
even in the subdued, quiet tones of the rich 


baritone voice that sings and speaks over 
the radio: 


Folded they lie upon her tranquil breast 

My mother’s tired hands, their labors done, 
Knotted and scarred in battles they have won 
Worn to the quick by love’s unkind behest. 

Puleseless they lie while from the crimson 

west 

A flood of glory from the setting sun 

Shines on her face. I hear the deep “well 

done” 

God’s Angelus that calls her soul to rest. 
Found is the Holy Grail of knoightly quest 
Here in her home, where such brave deeds 

were done 
As knight ne’er saw since chivalry begun; 
She suffered, toiled, and dead, God knows the 


rest 
And if Christ’s crown shines not above her 


cross 
Then all is lost, immeasurably lost. 
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The general was walking down the street 
when he was stopped by a beggar. 

“Don’t refuse a trifle,” said the latter; 
“I’m an old soldier.” 

“An old soldier, eh?” replied the general. 
“Then I’ll give you a test. "Shun. Eyes 
right. Eyes front. Stand at ease. Now 
what comes next?” 

“Present alms,” retorted the beggar.—Ex. 


* * - 


Tom—‘“I have discovered a great labor- 
saving device.” 
Dick—“I always said you were a genius. 
What is it?” 
Tom—“I am going to marry an heiress.” 
- - * 


Guide (on a London sight-seeing bus)— 
“Lides and genlemen, we are now passin’ 
one o’ the oldest public ’ouses in the 
country.” 

Passenger—‘Wot for?”’—Sawdust. 


oa * x 


Wife—“I see by this paper that in certain 
parts of India a wife can be bought for two 
dollars. Isn’t that perfectly awful?” 

Husband—“Well, I don’t know! A good 
Wife would be worth that.”—Ezxchange. 


x * & 


Conductor—‘“Can’t you see the sign ‘No 
Smoking’ ?” 

Sailor—“Sure, mate, that’s plain enough. 
But there are so many dippy signs here. 
One says, ‘Wear Brown’s Corsets.’ So I 


ain’t payin’ attention at any of them!” 
* * * 


The trouble with the cup that cheers is 
that the cheer is mistaken for an encore. 


* * * 


“Where’s the boss?” 
“Taking dictation.” 
“Taking dictation?” 
“Yeh, over the phone.”—College Humor. 


+ * * 


“Mama,” said little Elsie, “I never see 
any pictures of angels with whiskers. Do 
men go to Heaven?” 

“Well,” said the mother thoughtfully, 
“some men do go to Heaven, but they get 
there by a close shave.”—Exz. 


* x x 


She had done everything wrong. She had 
disregarded the signal lights, then stalled 
in the middle of the street, and before start- 
ing, had taken out her powder puff and 
started to apply it to her face. An irate 
traffic cop rushed up: “Say, lady, do you 
know anything at all about traffic rules?” 

“Why, yes, what is it that you want to 
know?” 


* * * 


Mrs. Dryren—“Do you find your husband 
much improved under national prohibition?” 
Mrs. Wetmore—“Quite the contrary. 
Formerly he told his troubles to the bar- 
tenders. Now I have to listen to them.”— 
Detroit News. 
* * * 

How the pastor talked to the highway- 
men who sought the cash that he did not 
have: “Ah, gentlemen, I might, indeed, 
have something to give you if only I had 
such energetic fellows as you to pass the 
plate now and then.”—Christian Register. 


* * x 


Teacher: 
noun?” 
Sweet William: “Yes, ma’am. Ash Can!” 


“Can you name a collective 


* * * 


A group of tourists were looking over the 
inferno of Vesuvius in full eruption. 

“Ain’t this just like hell?” ejaculated a 
Yank. 

“Ah, zese Americans,” exclaimed a 
Frenchman, “wher have zey not been!” 


* cm * 


A woman who was very fond of bargains 
came home from the winter sale and dis- 
played her purchases. 

“Why have you bought this?” demanded 
her husband, taking up a brass door-plate 
with the name ‘Wilkins’ on it.” 

“Well, it was so cheap,” replied the wife. 
“Only think, I gave only five cents for it; 
and it must have cost five dollars!” 

“But why throw away five cents? 
what possible use is it?” 

“Oh, you never know how things will 
happen. You might die, and I might marry 
a man named ‘Wilkins.’ ” 


Of 


* * * 

“T went out West in ’89,” said the New 
Yorker. 

“How fur d’yu git?” queried the miner. 

“Buffalo,” said the New Yorker. 

“IT went East th’ same year,” said the 
miner. “Went as fur’s Butte, Montana. 
Nearly ran into each other, didn’t we?”— 
New York Times. 


* * * 


A certain hunter approached a game war- 
den and said: “Friend, would you kindly 
arrest me and fine me for shooting deer out 
of season?” 

“How many did you shoot?” asked the 
warden. 

“Oh, I didn’t shoot any, but if you’ll arrest 
me for shooting six deer and have it put in 
the paper, I’ll take fifty copies of the paper 
to send to friends, and also give you a 
bonus of $50.” 


Wiggs: “My wife is a wonderful vocal- 
ist. Why, I have known her to hold her 
audience for hours—” 

Miggs: “Get out!” 

Wiggs: “After which she would lay it 
in the cradle and rock it to sleep.” 


* * * 


A Scotch traveling salesman, held up in 
the Orkney Islands by a bad storm, tele- 
graphed his firm in Aberdeen: “Marooned 
here by storm, wire instructions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer vacation 
as from yesterday.”—Ex. 


* * * 


The foreman was rebuking Pat for being 
late. 

“Why is it,” he said, “that Johnson, who 
has to walk three miles to his work, is al- 
ways here in time; and you, staying only 
around the corner, are always late?” 

“Sure,” said Pat, “that’s easily explained: 
If he’s late, he can hurry a bit; but if I’m 
late I’m here, and it’s no good hurrying.” 


* * * 


“Do you ever allow a man to kiss you 
when you are out motoring with him?” in- 
quired a careful mother. 

“Of course not, mother,” answered the 
daughter scornfully. “A man who can drive 
safely while kissing me isn’t giving the kiss 
the attention it deserves.” 

*% * * 

Son: “Dad, you don’t charge for advice to 
one in the family, do you?” 

Father (who is a lawyer) : “No, of course 
I don’t. Why do you ask?” 

Son: “Well, when you were a boy and 
needed a dollar, what did you do?” 


*« * * 

A bank takes on a number of young men 
during the summer. On their salary re- 
ceipts is printed a legend something like 
this: 

“Your salary is your personal business— 
a confidential matter—and should not be 
disclosed to anybody else.” 

One of the new boys in signing this re- 
ceipt added: 

“I won’t mention it to anybody. I’m just 
as much ashamed of it as you are.” 


x * * 

“Well, Dad, how’s chances for getting 
about fifty dollars tonight?” asked the 
young man taking an easy chair and helping 
himself to a cigar from the box on the table. 

“Confound your impudence, sir, what do 
you mean? I’m not your father!” exclaimed 
the irate gentleman. 

“Oh, yes you are! Your daughter just 
told me she was going to be a sister to me.” 

American Mutual Magazine. 
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Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOK MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





Some of the Many Thousands of Letters Received 


w. Clements, 
464 Awilome Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant’s 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


J. H. Elwell, 
33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 


Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 

you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on 
“Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did = 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. When your half 
hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can be 
digested and so do me good mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciated. 


bf S. Preyer, 
S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffslo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. . 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
point. I do not think the program can be im- 
prov 


H. G. Robertson, 
33 Carver St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

You surely have that happy faculty of making one 
forget one’s self and see through your eyes; it is 
indeed a pleasure to listen to your vivid descriptions. 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy 
Boston, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. I 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
3 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
is sure to become enlightened by what you have 
to say. 


R. Wright, 
Summer S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 
The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Philip P. Lund, 
810 E. 3rd St., 
South Boston, Mass. 

I have enjoyed Mr. Chapple’s most inspiring talks. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. ~* 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
83 Wetherbee Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 

I was very much interested and greatly pleased 
with your broadcast last Sunday afternoon. I hope 
to listen to many more in the future. 


Geo. H. Shea, 
309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
been interested in whatever you have to say or 
write. 


H. B. Daviss, 
Lawyer, Corsicana, Texas. 

Chanced to “tune in” on your lecture “Face to 
Face with our Presidents” and enjoyed every word 
of your lecture, with its interspersed music, etc. 
shall give myself the pleasure of listening in to the 
remainder of your talks. Indeed, I very genuinely 
enjoyed this personal touch with you, for such it 
seemed 
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TURKEY 


WAND NO 
TROUBLE 





Come down for a Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Thanksgiving, where everything is 
done for you. Turkey—and no trouble. 
Festivity—and no confusion. Dining- 
rooms luxuriously appointed, and sun- 
room, squash courts, Sandy Cove a play- 
room for children ... while over all 
is the homelike spirit that makes people 
bring their families to Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall. Bring your family. Stay 
the week-end. Golf, ride, or bask in a 
deck-chair in the sun. Write for rates 
and literature. Garage adjoins hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


OTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 
Much favored by women traveling without escort 





“Sunshine in every room” 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the 
atmosphere and appointments of a 
well conditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 minutes walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, “L” roads, 
surface cars, bus lines. 


Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 min- 
utes Pennsylvania Terminals. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 





The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 

“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 
die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 

‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 

“The President’s second favorite poem is ‘The Fishing 
Cure’ a sequel to the first one. 

“The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, sang his fav- 
orite poem to Chapple. It is ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

“The lines Henry Ford carries in his mind most are from 
the ‘Psalm of Life’ and go: 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate. 

“Henry Ford leans to Longfellow, also has a weakness 
for Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller,’ who on a summer’s day raked 
the meadows sweet with hay and unseen by automobile 
tourists. 

“Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, likes: 

‘Still sits the schoolhouse by the road.’ 

“Thomas A. Edison finds his heart-throb in ‘Evangeline.’ 
The inventor of the electric light is fond of the whole poem, 
but likes particularly: 

‘Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’ 

“Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, retiring star of the 
Department of Justice, does not give her life wholly to pro- 
saic court proceedings. Her favorite verse is from the Bible, 
second Timothy: 

“*For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and love and of a sound mind’.” 


From the Musical Courier, New York City. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, who has collected a book of verse, en- 
titled “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” says that 


A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart Throbs,’’ Reviewed in a New York Dispatch, 
Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 










one night at the opera he heard Mr. Johnson humming a 
song without words while waiting for his cue, and in 
answer to a request as to his heart throb, the tenor replied: 
“TI hardly realized that Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ was one of my 
most cherished poems until I found myself repeating it at 
these intervals and applying it to others as well as myself. 
The poem is a sublime contrasting of human emotions and 
is radiant with enthusiasm and idealism.” Mr. Chapple 
observes that it seems to him quite fitting that a singer 
should enjoy the music of “The Skylark,” for, as the poet 
Wordsworth said of the same little feathered songster, 
“There is joy divine in that song of thine.” 


From the Boston Herald. 


Whatever else Joe Mitchell Chapple does in the field of 
authorship—and the total is becoming impressive in addi- 
tion to his work as editor, lecturer, traveller, etc.—he 
promises to be known to posterity as “the heart-throb man.” 
His “Heart Throbs” and “More Heart Throbs” of early 
years go on forever like the brook. They have gone into a 
million homes and now he adds a third volume to the 
series. It is “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” 
which contains the bits of verse closest to the hearts of 
two hundred and fifty eminent Americans. The list is as 
broad as Mr. Chapple’s friendships and interests in life. 
It includes statesmen, captains of industry, bishops, uni- 
versity presidents, opera queens, famous authors, football 
coaches and so on through the professions and fields of 
work. Each person represented is given a pleasant little 
biographical sketch, for Joe Chapple knows them all. It is 
a great book, loaded with friendliness and wholesale senti- 
ment through its 415 pages. -_ 


From the Los Angeles, Calif. Express. 


Poetic heart throbs of nearly two hundred persons (the 
great and the near great) are included in this collection. 

Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” heads the list 
with eight choices. Follows Kipling’s “If” with five and 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” with four. Poems of James 
Whitcomb Riley inspired but three of the 200 persons, 
selections from the Bible were named by three. 

Most of the actors drew on Shakespeare, this Bard of 
Avon being honored seven times. Longfellow was given six 
votes with different poems, Whittier five, Burns three, 
Poe two and Kipling three besides “If.” 

Gray’s “Elegy” appealed to a publisher, novelist, politic- 
ian, poet, merchant, governor, Congressman, railroad presi- 
dent and philanthropist. 











JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTeee 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for the lovers of the 
“HEART THROB” BOOKS! 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chapple Publishing Company 
952 rchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me .......... copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs” at 
$2.50 per copy. 


(Name) 


(Address) 








“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People’’ is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author, 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,” 
you look into the innermost recesses of the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 
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For sale at leading Hotels of the 
United States, London and Paris 
and on all Transatlantic Steamers 


For booklet and information 
address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 



































All metal parts of this huge 45-mile 
long aqueduct, which will supply one of 
the largest South American cities with 
water, are made of Armco Ingot Iron. 
This metal was selected after six years’ 
study of various materials; not only for 
its rust-resisting properties but for its 
uniformity, workability and weldabil- 
ity. 26,000 tons of Armco Ingot Iron 
were used on this project. 


Mave or PureE IRON 
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FOR GENERATIONS OF SERVICE 
















After 19 years under a road at 
Culver, Indiana, this AnmMco 
Ingot Iron culvert is still in good 
serviceable condition. 





Steel cars gave an average 
life of 6% years in the 
mine of the Upland Coal & 
Coke Co., Elkhorn, West 
Virginia. But those made 
of Armco Ingot Iron stand 
up under 9% years of serv- 
ice... an increase of 46% 
with fewer interruptions of 
service... ata cost only 
4% greater than that of 
steel cars. 


N places where metal must 
{ not fail, ARMCO Ingot Iron 
is the first choice. 

For back of pure iron is a 
service record of hundreds of 
years. And ARMCO Ingot Iron 
is the purest iron made today. 
It contains practically none of 


the foreign elements that has- 


Look for the neat Anmco LaBEL 
on caskets and grave vaults to 
be sure of enduring protection. 


tenrust in other low-cost metals. 
Look for the ArRMco TRIAN- 
GLE on every sheet and plate, 
and on products made of ARMCO 
“‘Ingot Iron. No other inexpen- 
sive metal offers such lasting 
resistance torust and corrosion. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Middletown, O. Export: The Armco In- 
ternational Corp. Cable Address: “*Armco— Middletown” 








ARMCO INGOT IRON RESISTS RUST 
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EN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 


romance and history that clusters. 
round every port of call in the Golden ™ 


Caribbean. , thes 
. and your memories of pee oh more 


edioyablé by thé fuxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built _ 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


... and there is a fine degree of personal service 7 : 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
‘pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 








Write for beautiful booklet “Carib- 

bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean. 





10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


ay, P= Cubs _ Jamaica" Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombia Guatemala _ British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena = =—s-_- Puerto Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 
Santa Marta Tela 
































SNUGLY PROTECTED 


from winter's attack 


MART home owners today, living in 


Celotex-insulated houses, have no fear 
of winter. 


They feel safe and snug behind protect- 
ing Celotex walls that shut out piercing 
cold... that prevent chills, fever and other 
winter ailments. 

Moreover, their fuel bills are reduced 
at least one-third, because Celotex holds 
furnace-heat inside . . . retards its escape 
through walls and roofs. 


Owners of Celotex-insulated homes en- 
joy greater comfort all year ’round be- 
cause Celotex shuts out excessive heat in 
summer, and unpleasant dampness in fall 


and spring. Celotex has high insulating 
efficiency because it contains millions of 
tiny sealed air cells. It has structural 
strength because it is made from long 
tough cane fibres, interlaced into broad 
strong boards. 


Celotex Standard Building Board is used 
for sheathing, for insulating roofs, for lin- 
ing attics and basements in old homes as 
well as new. 


Celotex Lath gives new beauty to plas- 
tered surfaces because it is designed to 
eliminate cracks and lath-marks. 


The word 


or dealer for further information on Cel- 
otex—and write us for our free booklet. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau of 
the National Building Industries, Inc. In Can- 
ada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Sales distributors throughout the world. Reli- 
able dealers can supply Celotex Standard Build- 
ing Board and Celotex Lath. 


Celotex Standard Building Board is 4 ft. wide, 
7 to 12 ft. long and 7/16 of an inch thick. (Also 
made double thick—7/8 inch.) 


f ‘ld. b CELOTEX Celotex Lath is 18 in. by 48 in. and 
Before you build, buy or re- Wiatant eS Edieatee 7/16 of an inch thick. (Also made 


model, ask your architect, builder The 


double thick—7 /8 inch.) 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a house, look for the Celotex sign. It is your assurance of greater home comfort, 
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o TO BAGDAD AND BACK ee 


The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Will Love to Read” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Three Hundred Pages a at 


of Enchantment ae -_ .— 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood’s 


Dreams 


Wander ! 
with its Author ~—e 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 

In thes:!ken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 








Ha: ane 


a 
—Tennyson >" Size, 6 x 9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 


and 
a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


“| |. Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barea, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


Within its 300 Pages 





THE CENTURY COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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From France comes the gift 
of a SMOOTH SKIN 








Aa. fragrant lather! So satiny 
and firm—this new, different 
soap you asked us to make. 

“We just can’t pay extravagant prices 
for imported soaps,” you told us, “but 
the French do know what makes one 
lovely. Please make a soap just as won- 
derful—but not nearly so costly! One 
that will make our skin feel the same 
way, smooth, delicious!” 



























































“Tt is just what we — ar 


FACE, HANDS & BATH 
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W é the toilet soap as delicious as 
French soap” that has captured 


So we made Lux Toilet Soap. 


Made it quite differently from the 
white soaps you are used to. 

Made it by the very method France 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. The whole 
world has looked to France for fine toilet 
soaps. For centuries ago she knew that 
her marvellous powders and perfumes 
lose their magic unless the skin itself is 
exquisite. And how grateful you were 
for the soaps she made—expensive 
though they were—your skin felt so 
satin smooth, so exquisite. 

Now the same famous French method 
makes Lux Toilet Soap beneficent to your 
skin. Makesit firm, fine-textured like the 
lovely skin it tends. Bubbling, caressing 
lather —hard water on the Continent 
taught the French the secret of Lux 
Toilet Soap’s instant, ample lather. 


FOR 
-10¥ 


LUX 


* 


TOILET SOAP 


- 


Yesterday, soc for a 
French toilet soap 

- Today the same 
luxury for 0c + - 





France with her passion for loveliness 
— America with her genius for achieve- 
ment! You have Lux Toilet Soap for 
just ten cents. 


Ten cents—yet your experienced 
fingers recognize instantly the things 
you loved in fine French soaps. Lux 
Toilet Soap breathes France even in the 
delicate, delicious fragrance. But it is 
generous, American in value! You can 
get this savon de toilette wherever soap 
is sold. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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Instant abundant lather—always 
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LINCOLN’S FAME AS A LAWYER 


Mace to Face with Presidents Romantic Stories for Valentine Menth 



























STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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HE NEW STEINWAY HALL 


One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
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with labor - saving 
machinery and operated by skilled craftsmen. 
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v| He Leads Us Still v 


1 ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


and days 
Of lagging war he kept his courage true. 
Shall Doubt befog our eyes? A darker haze 
But proved the fajth of him who ever knew 
That Right must conquer. May we cherish hate 
For our poor griefs, when never word nor deed 
Of rancor, malice, spite, of low or great, 
In his large soul one poison-drop could breed? 
*~ a * * 


D ARE we despair? Through all the nights 


He leads us still. O’er chasms yet unspanned 
Our pathway lies; the work is but begun; 

But we shall do our part and leave our land 
The mightier for noble battles won. 

Here Truth must triumph, Honor must prevail; 

The nation Lincoln died for cannot fail! 
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